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No. 353,] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 18G1—TISHRI 16, 5622. PRICE { 


Birth. 


On the 5th inst., at 30, York-place, Portman-square, the wife of 


EGE SCHOOL, 
ONDON, 
bbi. 


JEWS’ COLLEGE AND COI 
10, Finspury 
President—The Rev. the Chief 


Joseph Levy, Esq., of a daughter. 


Died, 


ff At Montreal, Canada East, at the residence of Mr. George Wolf, | 


Adelaide, the beloved wife of Aaron Wolf, formerly of Liverpool, 


daughier of the late Jacob Falcke, k'sq., of London, aged 24 years. | 


R. 8. 


Me mother.—13, Bevis Marks, St. Mary-axe. 


SEPHARDIM CONGREGATION, 
HE Rev. BARNETT ABRAHAMS,’'B.A., will deliver 

a DISCOURSE at the BRANCH SYNAGOGUE, Bryan- 
stone-street, on the first day of MMOD, during the Morying Service. 


SUSSEX JEWISH LITERARY CLUB, 
18, DEVONSHIRE-sQuaRE, CITY. 
Patron is .. Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. 
President, Mr. I. M. Myers. Vice-President, RevsS. De Sola, 


YHE WiNTER SESSION will COMMENCE on SUN- 
DAY, the 29th inst., when the Annual Meetifig of Members 
will take place. 

The READING-ROOM, well supplied with the Daily Papers, 
and Periodicals, will be open every evening from 6 to 10. 

The DISCUSSION and ELOCUTION CLASSES meet al- 
ternately on Sunday evenings. 

VOCAL MUSIC and FRENCH CLASSES are in course of 
formation. 

The DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAINMENT is unavoidably 
POSTPONED for a few weeks, particulars of which will be duly 
announced. 

Terms, 12s. per annum, payable monthly. 

P. J. ROSENBAUM,. Hon. See. 


ANTED, for the SYDNEY HEBREW CONGREGA- 

TION a Gentleman, not exceeding 45 years of age, t> act 

as MINISTER and LECTURER. He must be capabie of dis- 
charging the following daties:— 

The delivery of Sermons on Sabbaths and Festivals; the per- 
formance of the duties of i irst Reader, of Marriage Ceremonies, 
and of the Funeral Service; the superintendence of the Spiritual 
Instruction of all Jewish Educational Establishments, but not 
required to act as Public Teacher. 

He must be competent asa MOHEL, which duties he would 
be required to perform, unless some other pefs7n attached thereto 
should be specially appointed. A knowledge of TD'NV, to enable 
him to see that such duties are properly carried out, desirable, 
although he would upon no occasion be upon to act as 
“Schouchat.” 

Candidates,must produce satisfactory Téstimonials as to ability 
to. perform the duties above enumerated, and certificates of having 
undergone the requisite examinations. 

Terms. or ExGaGEMENT.—The engagement to be for a period 


of five years, with a salary of £400 per annum for the first two | 


years, and of £500 per annum for the remainder of the term; 
provided, however, that the congregation shall have the power of 
terminating the engagement at the of the first two ye*rs, 
on payment of six months’ salary. The salary to commence from 
date of arrival in the Colony; a suitable house to be provided ; and 
a gratuity of £100 to be afforded him towards defraying the ex- 
penses of furnitare. The passage to the Colony to be paid to the 
amount.of £150. 

When permanently engaged, his life to be insured for £1000, for 
the benetit of his widow and children, if any, in the event of his 
decease ; but should he at any time leave the service of the congre- 
gation, the policy of the Assurance to become the property of the 
congregation. 

Applications to be addressed to G. L. LYON, Secretary to the 
London Committee, 2, Monument-yard, E.C. 


HE HEBREW CONGREGATION of DOVER, though 


counting amongst the earliest in the United Kingdom, are 
exceedingly straitened in Synagogue accommodation ; and having 
long suffered every possible inconvenience, arising from a defi- 
ciency of space in a place of public worship, are desirous of 
ERECTING, in lié¢u of their present mean little Synagogue, which 
is totally unworthy of the name, and equally unsuited to the grow- 
ing wants of the comounity,a HOUSE OF GOD, not only more 
commodious for their own members, but likewise capable of 
accommodating the numerous co-religionists who annually visit 
this now favourite watering-place, 

Owing to the influx of visitors this season, the want of room was 
painfully felt by all the worshippers during the New Year festivals, 
and, indeed, so grievously limited in size is the present building, 
that the Congregation were, to their great regret, compelled some 
time before the hour of Divine Worstip to send elsewhere several 
poor people—being actually unable to find them standing room 
within the walls. 

These circumstances make the members of the Congregation feel 
jt incumbent on them to redouble their efforts for speedily supplying 
this urgent want; but they are neither numerous nor wealthy ; and 
though each has, according to his means, contributed towards the 
desired object, and pious visitors have made liberal offerings, yet 
the collective sum is still far from sufficient for the purpose, and 
the Dover Congregation, therefore, now earnestly APPEAL for 
further ASSISTANCE to the sympathising generosity of the 
Jewish public, feeling ‘confident that its benevolent aid, which is 
never wiiliheld when the interest of our holy religion is at stake, 
will not be refused in this real case of religious destitution, 

The Rev. R.1. Cohen begs at the same time to request all former 
pupils of his to exert themselves, on his behalf, in this good work, 
not only by contributing towards it themselves, but by collecting as 
much as possible from their friends and acquaintances. 

A list of Donations will shortly be published. Contributions 
will be received in London by the Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi, 16, 
Finsbury-square ; My Joseph, Esq., 46, Bedford-square; Messrs. 
Isaac Campbell and Co., 71, Jermyn-street; Messrs. Defries, 
Houndsditch ; Messrs. Moses, Son, and Davis, Aldgate ; Messrs. 
Lyons and Sons, 10 and 11, Wilson-street, Finsbury. 

Dover, September 10, 1861—5622. 


a KOSHER POULTERER. 
OBERT MORGAN, POULTERER and FISHMONGER, 


36, MARCHMONT-stexEeT, Burton-crescent, WC., begs 
most respectiully to return thanks to the Jewish public for the 
support aud implicit confidence reposed in him since his appoint- 
ment (by the Chief Rabbi, Dr, Adler, and Committee) as Rachas 
Poulterer, (in the place of Mr. Angel, from whom the privilege is 
Withdrawn); trusts that his punctuality and strict performance of 
this particular branch of his business will insure increased patron 
age. R. M,. will have some extra fine Poultry for the Holidays. 
Orders by post or otherwise punctually siseuiled to (due notice 
being given). N.B.—No business done on Sundays, a 


SEBAG returns THANKS to his friends for their | 
kind enquiries during the week of mourning fof his late | 


Vice-President—Sir Moses Mor 

Hon, Sec —The Rev. A. L. Gre 
COLLEGE DEPAR 

For the Training of Ministers, Lee 


EE Students are trained for Un 
in Jewish Theology. (For term 
3 SCHOOL DEPAR 
The Sehool will RE-OPEN on SON 
New Pupils to attend on Tnegday, t 
A superior Classical and Conumerétal 
and German, is combined with instrné im the sacred tongue, and 
in the principles and observaieces Of @iidaism. The hours of in- 
| struction, as well as the vacatio&s, arranged as to prevent the 
loss of time, and to harmonise withthe J@wish Sabbaths and Holli- 
days ; whereby the same ntimber/Of hours is devoted to general snb- 
jects as in non-Jewish Establishments, WRilst the religious element 
is superadded. Terms £10 per agnum, and a fixed charge of 10s. 
for stationery, &c. Drawing £1 Is extra 
Proof has already been afforded that the education given in the 


fiore, Bart., F.R.S. 


ENT, 

, Readers, and Teachers. 

sity degrees, as well as 

mpply to the Secretary.) 
ENT 


4th inst. 
ication, including French 


tions. 
Foundation Scholarships and tie Lerd Mayor's Commemoration 
Scholarship, attached to the Institution, as well as other prizes, are 
available for competition, 
Apply p cigially or in writing to the Head Master, or by letter to 
the Secretary, at the College Premises., 
By order, . , 


N.S. JOSEPH, Sec. 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
GENTEEMEN 


NDER the Direetion of Dr, L. 
S.A.P., &e.; Examiner for Orien 
College of Preceptors, Londons 
The regular course of instruction ¢ 
brew language, and its sublime litera 
and the Commentaries thereon; Engli 
osition, Elocution, Writing, “Arith 
listory, History of English Diterat Geography, with Maps 
drawing, the Use of the Globes,% Mtural History; the Latin 
and Greek Classics, and #he yarious Wranches of Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and thé Element#6f Astronomy; Mercantile 
Correspondence, Bookkeeping, Mental Galculation, the French aud 
German Languages, antl sueiopramtiies of general and polite 
literature as the attammment Or destinaten of the pupil may iender 
desirable. 
Pupils intending to matric 


M.R.A.S., N.S., 
Languages to the Royal 


prises Religion, the He- 
e, the Sacred Scriptures, 
Grammar, Literary Com- 
me, Modern and Ancient 


~ 


epared for their examina 


tion by an cial contse , embracing the subjects 
required ‘for an English or Foreign 
Cniversity. ; 


Thé accomplishments of Music, Sfiing, Drawing, Swimming, 
Dancing, Riding, Drilliig, Bxercises and Fencing, are 
taught by efficient Masters... 
| The most careful attention is given ¥o the health of the Pupils. 

The domestic arrangements are made @nder the immediate super- 
intendence of Mrs, Loewe, and the m@@peations in the playground 
are always watched by one of the Resi@gmt Masters. . 

Prospectuses may be had by applyingste Dr. Loewe at the above 
address. 

THE WINTER SEMESTER WILL COMMENCE ON 
SUNDAY, the 6th of OCTOBER, 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL—LATE MPLE COTTAGE 
SCHOOL, RAMS@ATE, | 
Conpvuctep sy Mr, Jacos H, To THE Rev. 
Isaac H, 
UPILS are prepared at this ScHiool for Matriculation and 
for the Oxford Middle Class Examijmations. 


For Prospectuses apply to the Principal. 
MAY HOUSE ACADEMY, GRAVESEND. 

R. BARCZINSKY begs to afnmomnee that his Establish- 
\ ment will RE-OPEN in the FIRSE WEEK in OCTOBER, 
when he will be enabled to receive an additional number of Pupils, 
to whom he offers the advantages of a thorough EDUCATION in 
the English, Hebrew, and Foreign Lamguages. Mr. Barezinsky, 
assisted by competent resident native teachers, directs the course 
of instruction. | 


YOUNG LADIES; the two Establishments being entirely se 
arate, 
" Communications can be forwarded to the above address, or to 6, 
John-street, Minories, London. 
DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, at PFUNGSTADT, near Darmstadt, one 
hour by rail from Frankfort-on-Maine.-RE-OPENS on the Ist of 
OCTOBER. The Chief Rabbi, Rew Dr. Adler, has kindly 
allowed references to him, as also has Mir, Mombach, 6, South- 
street, Finsbury-square. The latter, Bbelmg personally well ac- 
quainted with the Establishment, wil} Be Bappy to give any 
information, or to forward prospectusesa§ 


SUPERIOR EDUCATIONAL EBSPABLISHMENT IN 
HAMBURGsis 
Conpucrep BY Dr. Korer, oy Jewish PRINciPies. 
fle: above School, which was foun@@@ only a few years ago, 


has demonstrated by its daily incréaiimg Bumber of pupils, 
the great confidence it already enjoys @ii@mgst the Jewish pub- 
licin Hamburg. The gentlemen who insite im this School have 
been selected with a strict view to the spe@ial Dramehes which they 
severally teach, aud all are eminent for thos@ qualities which con- 


stitute the efficient teacher. 
The course of instruction includes thea training in Hebrew 
algo formed for | almudic 
students), Modern Languages, Writingy Amthmetic, Geometry, 


in all its various branches (a class is 


Philosophy, Drawing, Singing, and Gymnagties 

The following is the scale of charges if Mi@ different classes for 
every pupil per year:—In the Upper Classes, £12; Second, £9; 
Lower, £6. | 

If required, the Directors of the School will ide suitable ac- 
commodation for pupils, where every care be taken of their 
moral and physical training, and of the Gomi@stie comforts of the 
boys generally. 

P. r further particulars apply to Dr. Koret, Hamburg. Refer- 
ences—Mr. Jacob Weinberg, Nottingham Mr. A. Leon, Sheffield. 


ESDAMES MEYER’S ESTABLISBMENT for YOUNG 

\ LADIES, under the patronag® of ie 
abbi of Belgium, 18, Rue de Zerezo, Pam@eurg de Cologne, 
BRUSSELS, Belgium.—The instruction Religion, the 
French, German, and English Lang 7 ime usual branches 
of education. . The situatien is’ extremely 


‘Mr. Ad. Souveine, Professorof Languages New 


he 


School qualifies for distinetion at the Oxford Middle Class Examina.-’ 


AT BRIGHTON, 46. amp 48), BUCKINGHAM PLACE. | 


MRS. BARCZINSKY continues tofeceive a limited number of 


Rev. Dr. Loeb, Chief 


| For terms (which are moderate ) and further parm@eulars, address, 


| 


Geography, History, Natural History, @Remistry, Experimenta! |, 


| 


touch, References to the first musical authorities in 


R. MAURICE HENRY LIPMAN, VISITING TULOR, 
{Vi has a few hours DISENGAGED. Classical and Modern 
Languages, Hebrew, Mathematics, &c. Address, 2, Millman-street, 
Bedford row. | 


SELECT CLASSES for the 
iy Instruction in the Hebrew, German, French, and Latin 
Languages, including a select small class of Pupils of the Univer- 
sity of London. to receive all requisite assistance at the preparation 
of their School Lessons, will ASSEMBLE SHORTLY AFPTER 
the HOLIDAYS, at 37, Arrrep Strest, Beprorp Sevars. 
Private engagements attended to, and Finishing German Lessons 
to advanced students, comprising Conversation, Correspondence, 
History of Literature, and Compositions of Essays. 

The most satisfactory references can be given. 

Apply at 57, Alfred street, Bedford-square. 


LADIES’ BOARDING 
\ RS. ESSINGER and the Misses 
on the plan of private home tuition, 
Shrubbery Villas, Church-street, Lower Edmonton. 


SCHOOL. 
SOLOMON continue 


Misses PYKE’S ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG 
LADIES will RE-OPEN on TURSDAY, Oct. Ist, 1861— 
5622 Scripture History, simply arranged for the use of Jewish 
Children, by C. and E. Pyke. Edited by Dr. A. Benisch. Price, 
cloth bound, Is. 9d. To be obtained at the Publisher's, Joel, 42, 
Fore-street, E.C.; also of the Authoresses, 52, Great Prescott-street, 
Goodman's-fields, E, . 


PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL, 


For a limited number of Young Gentlemen, from. four years of age. 
9, Cantron Hitt Campes Roan, N. 


\ ESDAMES HARTOG and LEO have much pleasure in 
1¥I. informing their Patrons and the Jewish community in general 
that their pupils, in addition to the excellent education always 
received at their Establishment, will, for the future, enjoy the 
advantage of instruction from a qualified teacher from the “ Kin- 
dergarten,”’ whose services they have succeeded in obtaining. 


Quarter to commence from the day of entrance, 
School Duties will be resumed October 3rd, 

A LADY is desirous of obtaining an AFTERNOON EN. 

GAGEMENT. She is competent to instruct in Hebrew, all 

the branches of the usual English stadies, French, Drawing. and 


Musie. Address M. D, H., Post-office, Greek-street, Soho-square, 
W. 


ORNING OR AFTERNOON GOVERNESS.—A Young 


Lady, experienced in Tuition, and with the best references ° 


REQUIRES AN ENGAGEMENT. Qualifications, thoro 
English, French, good Music, the rudiments of German, and He 
brew Address 8S. N., 10, Somerset-place, New road, E. 


YOUNG JEWESS WANTS a SITUATION in »@ 
3 respectable Family. She is competent to undertake the ma- 
nagement of children, their wardrobe, and millinery. She speaks 
Dutch, German, and a litte French. ‘/fTerms moderate. Apply to 


S., 52, Post-office, Manchester. 

\ ANTED, by a First Class House in the Wholesale Wine 
and Spirit Trade,a GENTLEMAN OF EXPERIENCE 

to represent them in the Country. Also one as a Clerk in the 

Counting-bouse, where he would have the advantage of learni 

the business. Address to A. B., care of Messrs. Whitehead 

Morris, Stationers, Philpot-lane, E.C. 


‘1.0 TAILORS and CLOTHIERS.—WANTED, by «a 

steady, active, married man, of considerable ex erience, & 

E-ENGAGE MENT as Salesman, either in a Wholesale or Retail 
House, or as Manager of a branch Establishment. Is a 


| ood 
| Salesman, Window Dresser, and thoroughly acquainted with the 
‘ routine of a Show Room, 
Fi H,, Jewish Chronicle office. 


No objection to the country. Address 


wee" WANTED.—A Jewish Cook. Enquire at 35, 


Upper Bedford-place, Russell-square, before twelve o'clock ia 
the forenoon, | 


ay AEeee. by a German, a SITUATION as COOK. 
‘ She is willing to make herself generally useful. Speaks 
French and Dutch, Respectable references can be given. Apply, 
to Mr. Philip Sasserath, 22a, Sydney street, Comment 
ro ,ast. 


ISS BENZAQUEN’S'- PRIVATE 
HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsbur 
oard and Residence on moderate terms. Weddings and private. 


Dinner Parties attended to. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—The Misses ALEXANDER 
beg to announce that fhey have VACANCIES in their Es 
tablishment for a few select Boarders. 
of Apartments (with or without Board), References exchanged, 
10, bedford-street, corner of Chandos-street, Strand. 


BOARDING 


MURCIAN, "~%5 PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, * 


J, No. 15, Bury-street, St. Many Axe, Good aceommoda- 
tion. Foreign languages spoken. Apartments for families, hand- 


somely furnished, with attendance if required. Table d'Héte daily, - 


on moderate terms. 


Private Dinners attended to. A ‘T'abe 
for the Holidays, 


RIGHTON.—Mr. M. S. NURENBERG, 16, Devoysume- 
PLACE, immediately opposite the Synagogue, with a full view 
of the sea and chain pier, 


RIGHTON, 14, German Prace.—DINING-ROOM or | 


DRAWING-ROOM APARTMENTS to LET, with a 
sea view; Or parties can be accommodated with Board and 


Keyzer, 14, German-place. 


[IANOFORTES.—M. MARKS, Pianoforte Manufacturer | 


and Tuner, 105, W.C 
Among the many by whom he has had the honour to be patronised 
are the most nobl 
Lady Ann Monck, Lady Esmonde, the very Rev. Archde 


ford and family. Worn Pianos restored to their original tone and | 


touch. Pianofortes kept in order by the year on moderate terma, 
Also parties purchasing a piano in any manufactory in, London 
ean have Mr. Marks’ practical opinion on its construction, tone, » 


to receive a limited number of Young Ladies, to be educated 


Square, E.C.— . 


Also a Drawing room suite ~— 


Two Suites of APARTMENTS TO » 


ing.—Terms moderate. A Jewish Cook Wanted. Apply to Mrs, » 


e the Marquis of Headfort, K.P,, Lady Vaux, 2 
acon | 
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OUR. COMMUNAL WEEKLY, GassiP, 


| We deem it righ to state that wedo not identify ourselves 
our corresponden#’s opimions.J 

MoRMONISM: 

Having in your last referred to the manner in which 
new religions are formed, let me now complete my account 
by pointing out the genesis of a new Bible. The following 
statement which will tell its own tale, is copied from an 
American publication. Let, therefore, Christians no longer 
tax us Jews with unbelief and hard-heartedness, if we are 
not prone to believe their new Bible. If it was possible, 
in the nineteenth century, to persuade persons that a 
eertain book, whose human composition can be cléarly 
traced, is inspired by God, why should such an attempt 
not have proved successful in the fourth century ? Surely 
the first Christians did not excel either in learning or 
q@itical.acumen to distinguish between truth and fiction, 
or between reality and delusion :— 


ORIGIN OF THE “ BOOK OF MORMON,” 
_BIBLE.” 
As this book has excited much attentions, and has been 
< by a certain sect in the place of the Sacred Scriptures, 
deem it a duty which I owe the public, to state what I 
know-touching its origin. That its claims to a divine 
origin are wholly unfounded, needs no proof to a mind 
unperverted by gross delusions; that any sane person 
should rank it higher than any other merely human com- 
ition, is a matter of the greatest astonishment; yet it 
GS tiedived as divine by some who dwell in enlightened 
New England, and even by those who have sustained the 
character of devoted Christians. Learning recently that 
Mormonism has foundits way intoa church in Massachusets, 
amd has impregnated some of its members with its gross 
delusions, so that excommnnication has become necessary, 
- Tam determined to delay no longer dding what I can to 
strip the mask from this monster of sin, and to lay open 
this pit of abominations. | 
~ Rev. Solomon Spaulding, to whom I was united in 
marriage in early life, was @ graduate of Dartmouth 
College, and was distinguished for a lively imagination 
and a great fondness for history. At the time of our 
tharriage, we resided at Cherry Valley, New York. 
From this place we removed to New Salem, Ashtabula 
County, Ohio; sometimes called Conneaut, and it is situ- 
ated upon Conneaut Creek. Shortly after our removal to 
this place, his health sank, and he was laid aside from 
active labours. In the town of New Salem there are 
namerous mounds and forts, supposed by many to be the 
dilapidated dwellings and fortifications of a race now ex- 
tinct. These ancient relics arrested the attention of the 
new settlers, and became objects of research for the curious. 
Numerous implements were found, and other articles 
evineing great skill in the arts. Mr. Spaulding being an 
educated man, and passionately fond of history, took a 
lively interest in these developments of antiquity ; and in 
order to beguile the hours of retirement and furnish em 
ployment for his lively imagination he conceived the idea 
of giving a historical sketch of this long lost race. Their 


oR “ GOLDEN 


— 


| deeply interested years before. Mts John Spaulding was 


age 
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present; who is an eminently pious»man, and recognised 
| perfectly the work of his brather. He wag amazed and 
afflicted that it should have Beem perverted ito so wicked a 
purpose. His grief found vent in a flood of tears, and he 
arose on the spot and expressed in the meeting his deep 
sorrow and regret that the writings of his sainted brother 
should be nsed fora purpose so vile and shocking. The 
excitement in New Salem became so great that the inhab- 
itants hada meeting, and deputed Dr. Philastus Hurlbut, 
one of their number, to repair to this place and to obtain 
from me the original manuscript of Mr. Spaulding, for the 
purpose of comparing it with the Mormon Bible, to satisfy 
their own minds and to prevent their friends from embrac- 
ing an error so delusive. This was in the year 1834, 
Dr. Harlbut brought with him an introduction and a re- 
quest for the manuscript, signed by Messrs. Henry Lake, 
Aaron Wright, and others, with whom I was acquainted, 
as they were my neighbours when I resided in New 
Salem. + 
I am sure that nothing could grieve my husband more 
were he living, than the use which has been made of his 
work. The air of afitiquity which was thrown about the 
composition, doubtless suggested the idea of converting it 
to purposes of delusion. Thus a historical romance, with 
the addition of a few pious expressions and extracts from 
the sacred Scriptures, has been constructed into a New 
Bible, and palmed off on a company of poor, deluded 
fanatics, as divine. I have given the brief narration, that 
this work of deep deception and wickedness may be 
searched to the foundation ; and its author exposed to the 
contempt and execration he so justly deserves. 

Matitpa Davison. 
Rev. Solomon Spaulding was the first husband of the 
narrator of the above history. Since his decease she has 
been married to a second husband, by the name of Davison. 
She is now residing in this place; is a woman of irre- 
proachable character, and an humble Christian, and her 
testimony is worthy of implicit confidence. 
A. Exy, D.D., Pastor Cong. Church in Monson. 
Rk. D. Austix, Principal of Monson Academy. 
Monson, Mass., April 1, 1839. 


HEBRON AND THE CAVE OF MACHPELAH. 
To the cultivated mind the city of Hebron must ever 
remain one of the most interesting localities on earth. 
It was the home and burying place of the patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and their families, and after a 
lapse of thousands of years, is still looked upon with 
equal veneration by Moslem, Jew, and Gentile. Here 
it was that Abraham fed his flocks, and after his return 
from Egypt, discoursed to his friends and neighbours of 
the wonderful things he had seen there. Here David 
was crowned, and here he fixed his residence for more 
than seven years, until Jerusalem was captured from the 
Jebusites. Here Absalom declared his rebellion, and 
Adonijah assumed the reins of government, while his 
father David lay dying, in order to exclude Solomon, 
the son of Bethsheba. In this immediate vicinity was 


extreme antiquity of course would lead him to write in the | enacted the whole sagsguinary drama of the wars 


alout ‘among the vineygrds and | superintending the 
pfaners and vine-dressets,) while women half veiled 
ware washing at cisterns omthe hilli sides. These ag 
terns are a peculiar featureof the country. They are 
for collecting rain water, and may be found on eve 
hill side and in every valley. There are two within 
the city limits, one of which may reasonably be sup. 
posed to be “ the. pool of Hebron” where David took 
summary vengeance on the murderers of his friend 
Ishbosheth. The larger of the two is, according to 
Dr. Robinson, 133 feet square, and nearly 22 feet deep, 
It is built of massive masonry, and its foundations are 
probably as old as those of King Solomon's Temple, 

It is not consistent with the limits of the present 
article, to give even an outline of the varied fortunes 
that have attended the rise and fall of Hebron; once 
the metropolis of Judah, and the mart of a busy ang 
lucrative commerce, its population, wealth, and trade are 
now decreasing. The last terrible blow it suffered wag 
that inflicted in 1834, by Ibrahim Pacha, who took. jt 
by storm and gave it up to pillage, simply because its 
inhabitants resisted the Egyptian conscription, and 
wished to throw off the galling yoke of Mohammed Ali, 
The Jewish portion of its inhabitants, suffered severely 
on this occasion, notwithstanding the pledge given 
them by Mohammed that they should not be harmed, 

As seen from a distance, the town with its stone 
houses covered with white flat roofs, each of which is 
surmounted by a low dome, is beautiful, but the illu. 
sion is dispelled the moment the traveller enters within 
the walls. 

The most important dwelling in Hebron is the great 
Mosque, which is built overthe alleged tombof Abraham, 
It is also ealled ‘“‘the Fort of David.” It forms in a 
measure a fortress, and is situated in the south-eastern 
part of the city, in an oblorg enclosure formed of im- 
mense stones, and measuring two hundred feet long by 
one hundred and fifteen wide. The wall itself is sixty 
feet high. In the centre of this court-yard stands the 
Mosque, built as tradition informs us over the cave of 
Maarath Hamachpelah, Arabic, Magr, i.e. the cave 
Abraham purchased for a cemetery from the children 
of Heth, and wherein he and his wife Sarah, Isaac and 
Rebecca, and Jacob and Leah were buried. That all 
these persons were buried at Hebron in the family tomb 
thus purchased there cn be no doubt; nor does there 
seem to be any reason for disputing the tradition as to 
the truth of which Moslem, Jew, and Christian agree, : 
and which thus defines and fixes their resting place. 
At each of the four corners of the wall there was 
formerly a tower, one of which is now quite destroyed 
and another partly so. “The other two remain in tole- 
rably good condition and are used as minarets. 
Tradition ascribes the work—the Mosque and its en- 
closure, to the time of [ielena. Others are of opinion 
that the church which the mother of Constantine raised 
over the sepulchre, and which the Mohammedans con- 
verted into a Mosque, was not built til long after the 
Jews had inclosed with this wall the tombs of their 
Patriarchs. The wall, they think, dates back beyond 


most ancient style ; and as the Old Testament is the most | in the time of the judges. Here, finally, long before 
ancient book in the world, he imitated its style as near as | the age of the prophets, the sun worshippers had per- 
possible. His sole object in writing this historical romance | formed their rites, and here at last they found amo g 
was to amuse himself and his neighbours. This was about | them the tents of a mighty prince, (Gen. xxiii. 6) who 
the year 1812.—Hull’s surrender at Detroit occurred | did not worship sun or star. 
néar the same time, and 1 recollect the date well from that The Arabic name of Hebron, the — of the 
circumstance. As he progressed in his narrative, the | Bible, is ‘* Beth-el-Khalil,” the ‘*house of the beloved,” 
neighbours would come in from time to time to hear por: | so called by the Moslems in honour of Abraham, the 
tiéns read, and a great interest in the work was excited | “Friend of God.” . The city is the highest inhabited 
amongthem. It claimed to have been written by one of | apot in Palestine, being 2,700 feet above the level of 
the lost nation. and to have been recovered from the earth, | the Mediterranean. It is mainly built on the eastern 
and to assume the title of Manuscript Found.” The | declivity of a deep narrow valley, called in Scripture 
i) neighbours would often. inquire how Mr. Spaulding pro- | ‘the Valley of Hebron,” (Gen. xxvii., 14.) and run- 
| gnessed in deciphering “the manuscript,” and when he|ing nearly north and south. It has no walls, but to 
had a sufficient portion prepared, he would inform them, | guard against the depredations to which unwalled cities 
and they would assemble to hear it read. He was enabled | of the East are liable, the main town is divided. into 
from his acquaintance with the classics and ancient history, | three quarters, separated from each other by gates, 
to introduce many singular names which were particularly | which at night are kept closed. The Jews have a quar- 
noticed by the people and could be easily recognised by | ter or Hatzere to themselves. The streets are narrow, 
them. Mr. Solomon Spaulding had a brother, Mr. John | angular and gloomy, and the houses which are flat 
Spaulding, residing in the place at the time, who was per- | roofed, and of stone, and which were originally well. 
y . fectly familiar with this work, and repeatedly heard the | built and lighted, are said to be much dilapidated. The 
D5 whole of it read. roofs themselves are formed of domes ; a style of archi- 
} ‘From New Salem we removed to Pittsburg, Pennsyl- | tecture prevalent at Jerusalem, and in general throughs 
vania. Here Mr. Spaulding found an acquaintance and | out the East, where timber is scarce. ‘The old town, of 
Hy 6friend, in the person of Mr. Patterson, an editor of a| which the ruins are still visib!e, was situated farther up 
) Dewspaper. He exhibited his manuscript to Mr. Patter- | the hill. The population of modern Hebron is variously 
fi) son, who was very much pleased with it, and borrowed it | stated at from four to seven thousand; but the former 
for perusal. He retained ita long time, and informed | estimate probably comes nearer the truth. It is com- 
» Mr. Spaulding that if he would make out a title-page and | posed of about 1,500 Matometans who pay taxes, 200 
my preface, he would publish it, and it might be a source of | who do not; and about 700 Jews. There is not a single 
e) profit. This Mr. Spaulding refused, for reasons which I | Christian, it is asserted, in the place. Sandys, an Eng- 
H cannot now state. lish traveller, who visited these localities early in the 
Sidney Rigdon, who has figured so largely im the his- | 17th century, describes the valley of Hebron as ‘* the 
Be tory of the Mormons, was at this time connected’ with the | most pregnant and pleasant valley that the eye ever 
Fi priguag office of Mr. Patterson, as is. well known im that | beheld.” Nature has certainly lavished her bounties 
ma regon, and as Regdon himself has frequently stated. Here | upon it with no sparing hand, and it would seem that in 
| he had ample opportunity to become atquainted with Mr.| spite of man. and all the harm his petty, malice can 
| Spaulding’s manuscript, and to copy it if he chose, It was.a.|.wreak upon her, she takes a serene and disdainful pride 
matter of notoriety and interest to all who were connected | in rendering it a paradise forits habitation. The winter 
with the printing establishment. At length the manuscript pasture ground of Abraham is still alive with flocks, as 
was returned to its author, and soon after we removed to Be the patriarch watered his own at the wells of 


the destruction of the Jewish Commonwealth, while the 
Mosque they would attribute to a period not earlier 
than the 12th century. The Jewish inhabitants of 
Shechem believe that this remarkable building is one of 
the works of Solomon. It is by no means improbable 
that it was built by our people to keep in remembrance’ 
the burial place of the fathers of our nation. The 
architecture of the Mosque shows that it is of Jewish 
origin, it being similar to that remaining cf the temple 
of Jerusalem, and the empress Helena probably did 
little more than repair and adorn an edifice she found 
already built, and which may be looked upon as one of 
the oldest, as it certainly is the finest architectural anti- 
quity in existence. 
If there is uncertainty with regard to the exterior of 
the Mosque, in respect to the interior it is stil! greater. 
The Crusaders lost possession of Hebron in the 12th 
century, and since then, but two Christians have gained | 
access to the Mosque; one Ali Bey,.a Spaniard, who 
visited it in 1807, disguised as a Moslem, and the other 
Giovanni Tinati, an Italian. Miss Martineau walked 
nearly round the wall bat saw nothing, save a long 
flight of steps inside and the cistern where the worship- 
pers wash. Even Moslems, it is said, are now very 
rarely permitted to descend into the cave, while Jews 
and Christians are rigorously excluded, even from the 
Mosque. 

The Jews are permitted only to look through a small 
opening near the entrance, and to’pray with their faces 
towards the grave of Abraham. And it is a suggestive 
and moving scene to witness a number of pious Jewish 
women with their thechinoth (prayer-hook,) in their 
hands, pouring out their heavy hearts over the hallowed 
remains of Sarah, Rebeccah, and Leah. It is a painful 
reflection that the Moslems, the sons of the bhandmaid 
of Hagar, should prohibit the sons and daughters of the 
trae wife Sarah, from treading on ground so sacred, and 
so dear to them. Once Ishmael and his mother were 
expelled from the house of Abraham at the instigation 
of Sarah. There is in this, perhaps, an example 


retributive justice holding out a warning to futare 
generations. 


Amity, Washington country, Pennsylvania, where Mr. })Beersheba. The birds still sing a 

Spaulding died 1816. "The manuscript then fell into | Briar ro 
my hands, and. was carefully preserved. It has fre- 
quently been examined by my daughter, Mrs. McKenstry, 
of Monson, Mass., with whom I now reside, and by other 


(To be continued.) 
rose still dances as gracefully on the spray, the 
cyclamen still peeps out as coyly from under the gnarled 
trees, and the sun still floods the landscape with.as mild | 
a light as. when be first rose: upon. this enchanting scene 
After ‘ Boo 0 he vineyards and olive trees of H still’ yi 

.ta New Salem, the place of Mr. Spaulding’s| abundantly. Sir Moses Montefiore, rye ro 
residence, and the very place where the “ Manu- there a bunch of grapes, about a yard in. length, 


Evecrro “sets off” a table as perfectly 
real silver, and you have all the beauty 


of the more ¢ 
material without that anxiety and risk which often attend its 

possession. Mappin Brothers, of London-bridge, for fifty years” 

have been gaining confidence for the superior quality and ¢X- 

cellence of their manufactares. Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. Illustrated priced catalogues sent post-free- 

on application to London-bridge. | 

| King’s. 


Fiddle. 


Table spoons 54.0 — 70 0 |60 0 — 78 0 
Table forks... '36 0 — 48 0 — 70 0 — 78 
Dessert Spoons and Forks, Teaspoons, &., at proportionate’ 
prices. Mappin Brothers, established in Sheifield A.D. 1810-. 


ot 
Pound” was written. A woman her appointed | They yield an excellent wine, which ie ea; ’ 
ing there, and read and eXtracts | best in. Palestine;. | 
“Book of Mormon.” ‘The historical part was | hill ne:. They are-planted-in terraces on the 


d, 
slopes and’ are defénded'by rude stane tow hi 
nised by all the older inhabitants, as the ers which 

, he work of Ma ry 


also. serve as. repositories; for the husbandman’s. tools, 


Spaulding in. which they had been so Durbin saw venerable Arabs in ‘robes, walking 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBR 


EW OBSERVER. 


A RIDDLE, 


Solution of No 44—* Kirk.” 

Nomper XLV. 

My first half, in the bible named, 

A judge in Israel is proclained, 

And to be with my whole replete 

To all who trust to horses’ feet. 

While half a German is my last, 

Germans rejoice when I am past ; 

My presence only fools despise, 

And none will court me who are wise. 


METRICAL TRANSLATION OF PSALM CyI, 


Th’ Eternal praise ; let gratitude 
In all your songs prevail, 

While praising God; for He is good, 
His mercies never fail. 

Who can th’ Eternal’s acts of might, 
In fitting words, proclaim ? 

Or who can celebrate aright 
The praises of His name? 


Blest, they, who injuries redress, 
And judgment execute— 

He, that in doing righteousness, 
Is constant, resolute. 


Remember me, Lord! with that love, 
Which holds Thy people dear, 

With Thy salvation from above, | 
To visit me, draw near. 


That I the good of Thine may see— 
Thy nation’s joy partake— 
The glory of Thy family 
My boast and glory make. 


Sinned have we, like our sires of old— 
Committed, every one, 
Iniquity—with daring bold, 
. *normous evil done. 


Our fathers did not understand 
Thy wondrous deeds, achieved 
On their behalf, in Pharaoh’s land, 
Where they were sorely grieved. 


Unmindful of His mercies free, 
So vast in iultitude, 
They murmured, gazing on the sea— 
The Red-sea, where they stood. 


Yet for the glory of His name, 
He saved them in that hour, 
That He might widely spread the fame 
Of His Almighty power. 


At the Red-sea, He gave command, 
And dried the ocean’s bed, 

And them He through the deep on land, 
As through the desert, led, 3 


And from the ruthless hand of those, 
Who bore them hatred, spared— 

Redeemed them from their cruel foes, 
Who to pursue them dared. 


The waters whelmed the hostile throng; 
Not one escaped the wave ; 

His word they now believed—in song 
To Him the glory gave. 

His works they soon forgot, or would 
His counsel wait. Unawed, 

They, in the desert, craving food, 
And lusting, tempted God. 


(To be continued 


“THE SEVEN WORDS SPOKEN 
THE LORD JESUS.” 

A remarkable work has lately been published under 
the above title. It is “an investigation of the motives 
which led His cotemporaries to reject Him ”—being 
the Liulsean Lectures for the year 1860. In these the 
learned lecturer, Mr. John Lamb, M.A., examines the 
charges brought by the Jews against Jesus. -These he 
shows to have been seven points, among which were 


AGAINST 


—7 


prominent those of blasphemy and of desecration of the 


Sabbath. The charge of blasphemy is treated in the 
second lecture, and the result arrived at by the author 
is most creditable to his candour. He clearly shows, 
says the “Clerical Journal,” that Jesus must have been 
a blasphemer, if he was not more than man. This ad- 
mission is an act of justice to the tribunal which judged 
Jesus, and comes with particular grace from a sincere 
Christian, and that, too, a Hulsean Lecturer. In his 
opinion, the Jews that rejected Jesus, because they 
disbelieved his mission, acted much more consistently 
than the modern humanitarians. On this head he says : 

It is because the humanitarian believes in the Divine mission 
of the Lord that he is uiable to adopt the Jewish explanation 
of words, which certainly presents a difficulty, and to say boldly 
with the accusers, ““ This man blasphemeth.” But the position 
of-the Jew upon this point is quite intelligible, while that of 
the humanitarian is hardly so, and involves the greater difficul- 
ties of the two. For while the Jew believes that a false pro- 
phet blasphemously assumed the attributes of the Deity—a 
thing certainly by no means incredible, or even unheard of— 
the humanitarian must believe that one who was a true 
prophet, the expected Messiah, used on several occasions words 
which certainly admitted easily of a terribly blasphemous in- 
terpretation, and which were so interpreted by the Jews, and 
that yet the prophet attempted not in any way to set them 
right, or to explain the true meaning of the words which had 
been thus misinterpreted. He must believe also that, after the 
prophet had thus often given this occasion for such an accusa- 
tion being brought sgainst him, he was at last publicly tried 
by the highest court of his people, and was by them condemned 
to death, and consequently rejected as Messiah, on accouat of 
his using again, before them all, words of the same nature, 
which were again interpreted by his judges in the same way, 
and yet that he offered no explanation of these words, and did 
not accuse his judges of misunderstanding or misinterpreting 
them. Is such conduct consistent even with his being merely 
“a true prophet?” There may be minds to which. such 
thoughts present no insuperable contradictions ; but to. many 
the view of the Jews will seem more easy to be entertained ; 
and when all the circumstances are considered, which led them 


to aay, “This man blasphemeth,” it will seem to be certain 


that one side or the other was blaspheming, and that 

question which remains to be it 
Less satisfactory is the result of his investigation of 

the second charge. Protestant divines are in this 

respect placed in a peculiar position. They instinctively 


feel that there is no warrant in the Gospels for the 
abrogation of the Sabbath enjoined in the Ten Com- 
mandments, solemnly proclaimed in church and chapel, 
and taught in every school as binding upon every 
Christian soul. Yet practically they find the Heaven- 
appointed Sabbath abrogated, and the man-made Sun- 
day subststuted. Not having the moral courage to 
acknowledge the awful mistake committed by their 
popish ancestors, who presumed to break the Law of 
God, they are compelled to find apologies for this crime, 
and to discover distinctions where in reality there exist 
none, for the sole purpose of justifying a practice which 
they are too cowardly to oppose. " 

Mr. Lamb observes that Jesus assumed a lordship over th 
Sabbath, and the power of abrogating the Sabbath law if he 
pleased ; that the moral law is binding upon all; that the 
fourth commandment is of a different nature from the rest, 
and that it may sometimes be subordinated to other laws. He 
observes that it may be broken in word, and yet observed in 
spirit, which separates it from the moral law; he finds no 
precept of Jesus enjoining its stricter observance, and none in 
Paul, who evidently classes Jewish Sabbaths with the ceremo- 
nial law. He proceeds to argue that when the Jewish law was 
abrogated, it remained only that proper authority should settle 
the day of the week for the Christian festival. This, he believes, 
was done by the apostles, who did not change the day, but 
established a new festival ; he illustrates and confirms this view 
by an appeal to the Fathers and Reformers, and shows how 
departure from it has wrought mischief in medern times. 

May be that this reasoning will prove satisfactory 
to those predisposed to believe in the abrogation of the 
Sabbath. To us Jews, however, who believe that God 
meant what He said, and knew what He meant, this 
kind of argument appears the flimsiest in the world. 
Had God intended the observance of the Sabbath to be 
considered as a ceremonial law, he would not have pro- 
maulgated it among the Ten Commandments. There 
might just as well have been nine as ten. God Al 
mighty did not require either the correction of St. Paul 
or any other mortal. The assertion that a command 
ment may be broken in word and yet observed in spirit 
is one of the most dangerous doctrines that was ever 
brought forwards. It is worthy of a Jesuit, and not ofa 
Hulsean Lecturer. What moral law might not be 
broken on the same plea? The unwarranted ab- 
rogation of the Heaven-appointed Sabbath, in the first 
instance, and the arbitrary subsequent substitution of 
the man-made Sunday, are quite sufficient to stamp 
Christianity as a buman production. ‘or ee 

It is curious to see how Christianity, despite its dread 


of Judaising, flounders about in the net of Judaism, . 


without being able to extricate itself from the meshes of 
the detested religion. We quote one of the instances 
given by our author as exemplifying this fatality: — 

Again, the church before the Reformation had erred in 
regarding the Communion of Christ’s body and blood as cor- 
responding to the daily sacrifice of Judaism; but soon there 
sprung up in the Reformed Church a party, who, in avoiding 
this error of Judaism, fell into another ; for, by regarding the 
holy Communion as nothing more than a commemoration of 
Christ’s death, they did in reality make it correspond exactly 
to another institution of the Mosaic Law—the Passover. The 
one, in their opinion, looked back to Christ’s death, the other 
forward to it; both precisely in the same way. And thus 
those who were, as they thought, fleeing from the errors of 
Judaism, fell into its toils again. And lastly, on the subject of 
Baptism, there grew up amongst those who thought they were 
avoiding all the errors of Judaism an error in its very spirit ; 
for by looking on this sacrament as nothing more than a sign 
of admission into Christ’s flock, they were really regarding it 
precisely as circumcision was regarded by the Jews. 

It is as if Christianity, in the grasp of Judaism, has 
a foreboding of the doom awaiting it in the fulness f 
time, when it will be absorbed by that religion from 
which it issued. 


THE CONVERSIONISTS IN AYBSSINIA. 


(Concluded from our last ) 


The Shum, or Governor of Alafo, one of that 


numerous class of Abyssinians who regard every white 
man with a jaundiced and malignant eye, did not give 
us &@ reception that tended much to allay our fears for 
our safety in a district, where, till very lately, the power 
of the law was defied, and violence and crime were 
exercised with impunity. Providentially an old man in 
the village, a scion of an eclipsed aristocratic race, came 
to our assistance, and through this good samaritan our 
people and animals were provided with lodgings, and 
we ourselves placed under the aegis of his reverend name. 
The low diet on which we had been furcibly kept for 
the last two days, made us anticipate our night’s fare 
with some distrust and apprehension. Our kind friend 
the venerable old man, as well as the Falashas, antici- 
pated our wants, and an ample supply of bread, milk, 
and pepper, were sent us for our evening repast. The 
dawning day had not yet quite burst through the heavy 
masses of grey and dark clouds, which hung like a pall 
over the sky, threatening storm or heat, when from deep 
glens, yawning ravines and thick copses which environed 
the table land on which our tent was pitched, we per- 
ceived numerous parties of Fglashas climbing and 
scrambling up the exhausting and toilsome precipices 
towards our encampment. Adeida Miriam being close 
on the borders of Quara, a provinee where volcanic 
mountains and impenetrable jungles afford an appro- 
priate retreat to the superstitious priest and penitential 
monk, we were visited by several of the recluses, in 
whose haggard features and quivering frames one cou!d 
read the traces of harrowing trouble and feverish de- 
spair. They were all iegaligts, glorying in the law and 
devoted to all its enactments, without in the least un- 
derstanding its scope, or perceiving the gracious design 


it was intended to accomplish. One priest in particuiar, 


whom many of his followers styled a prophet, after a 
tedious exordium on the faith of the Falashas, broke 
ont ina really eloquent aad thrilling strain of panegyric 
on ous toils, fatigues, and unwearied efforts for their 
welfare, a3 if, like a clever ozator, he intended by some 
rhetorical artifice to magnify our exertions, in. order to 
give emphasis to some final condemnatory sentence that 


was to follow; but to our agreeable surprise he con- 
tinued this eulogistic language, till at last, utterly ex 
hausted, he reiterated several times, “‘ True! true ! yes, 
you sympathise with our misery—you enlighten our! 
ignorance—yow give comfort to our sorrow: yet, alas! 
you tell us nothing of the Sabhath—nothing of those: 
laws which, in the flashof lightning and roar of thunder, 
were revealed to Moses!” He now produced a book, 
Teesas Sambat, the law of the Sabdath, bat it contained” 
so many contradictions, and was so interlarded with. 
legends and fables, that all joined with us in protesting 
against its authority, notwithstanding the veneration” 
and esteem which the monk, or desert prophet en- 
joyed. 

‘ The inflax of Jews and Christians from all parts of 
Alafa and Quara, continued uninterrupted daring the. 
three days that they remained at Ade'da Miriam, and 
it was with great reluctance that we quitted a district 
where we met so much to encourage our hearts. 

At midnight we mounted our moles, and although 
it was just the time when in a tropical clime youth and 
age enjoy a sound and refreshing sleep, the whole village, 
was in motion, and from the door of every hat and hovel 
glittering eyes gleamed through the murky darkness on 
the departing missionaries, and lond blessings flung back 
in varied cadences from many an overhanging cliff and: 
yawning chasm accompanied their steps down the 
narrow path and along the winding slope. We had 
several adventures in passing through the thorny 
mimosa bushes and prickly trees, which interrupted our 
onward progress over this rugged and wild region, and 
we were all quite delighted when, with dawn, we reached 
the Keena, the boundary line between Alafa and 
Dagossa, where we could allay the thirst of our parched 
lips, and wash away the stains which our lacerated skins” 
had imprinted on our light garb. At noon the fierce. 
and scorching atmosphere, which had quite inflamed the 
eyes and made dizzy the head, obliged us to stop at a 
village an hour’s distance from Shargee, where to our 
infinite satisfaction the Falashas and Christians most 
hospitably provided us with an abunance of bread and 
milk. 

Before we set out, the whole population of the village, 
together with their priest, a stupid, ignorant, vicious- 
looking iump of humanity, crowded around us, We 
asked them many questions about their religious belief, 
and their hopes of salvation. The ignorant and poor. 
people naturally turned to the priest for a reply, but 
they might as well have expected an answer frum the 
fragments of rock which lay strewn over the turf, as 
from this self-conceited, proud, and bigoted minister of 
their church, 

Our journey from this last place to Dangall extended 
over a tract of country which at almost every step un- 
veiled to the admiring gaze scenes and landscapes the 
most picturesque and grand imagination can well fancy. 
One hour we traversed a deep ravine and wooded 
gorge, enlivened by the chime-like notes of the Lania- 
der and the white spray of impetuous cascades; and 
another we found ourselves again on @ soft plateau, 
clothed with rich verdnre and studded with shady groves 
and lawns; here to the south, like a sheet of burnished 
gold, spread the motionless Tsana; there to the east, 
beyond Debra Tabor, with its outlines boldly defined 
against the cloudless sky, rose the towering Guna to a 
height of 14,670 feet; in fact, every object near and 
far lent a magic to this thinly inhabited region, that 
made one quite reluctant to move out of its enchanting 
and lovely scenes. | 

Towards sun-down we reached Dangall, and alighted 
on a green meadow saturated with water, and alive 
with most voracious and insatiable musqaitoes. These 
buzzing and blood thirsty tenants of the swampy plain, 
together with the early visit of a fanatical monk, who 
brought back his Bible, as he dreaded lest the contents 
of the New Testament might undermine his faith, and 
shake the religious confidence of the people committed 
to his charge, roused ns at a very unseasonable hour — 
from our moist and uninviting couch. We took the — 
sacred volume from the monk, and in a solemn tone 
which evidently pierced the triple brass covering of his 
heart, reminded him of his guilt in preferring darkness 
to light, and the performance of a few worthless and hol- 
low ceremonies dictated by fear, to the momentous and 
saving truth revealed by the Spirit of God. Many 
Falashas from Dangall, and from some neighbouring 
settlements now joined us, and a long and warm dis- 
cussion erisued, in which the monk, who enjoyed a 
great reputation for sanctity, most keenly taxed the 
power of his lungs. 7 

The sun shone with its wonted brightness and daz 
zling splendour through a cloadless azure sky, when we. 
ioaded our animals and quitted the wet swampy plain. 
We had only proeeeded about a mile, when looking 
back, we saw a whole party of Falashas running in 
breathless haste after us. Apprehefiding that something 
serious had occurred, we slackened our pace, but to our © 
surprise we found, when the panting and gasping group — 
came to us, that they were priests and debterahs from — 
various settlements, some of whom (a thing which is 
seldom done in Abyssinia, on account of the numerous 
wild beasts) had been travelling the greater of the 
night in order to overtake us, that thas they might 
secure copies of Scriptures before our stock was ex~ — 
hausted. They had all heard on the road the incident - 
with the fanatic monk, and in language the most, «| 
indignant, deprecated his conduct. They accompanied 
us two miles further to a Mahomedan village. 

At Tshelga, and several other places, we had similar - 
interviews with the Falashas, and met with similar’ — 
cheering encouragements to prompt our efforts for the’ — 
spiritual eration ier this long-forgotten and me» 
gleeted remnant of Israel. a 
: The narrator concludes with the promise of publishing. ;; 


seperate. and detailed account of his mission to 
sinis. 
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he | of them were clearly contend ted b 
TENTS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER | in perpetuating the memory of her very martyrs by the | o y cted by some of those y 
Bes API De. Sculptor’s hand. When very recently the Jewish congre- | Scriptures upon which they claimed to be based. 
ADVERTISEMEN harest— 


of God, the tetragrammaton, is so sacred to the Jew that | tem or admitted to be incomprehensible as a mystery, 
he never pronounces it. Only the high priest, when on There is the belief in the Incarnation, an idea so gross and 
The Conversionists in Abys- 9 | be slits een ao the great Day of Atonement praying for his brethren in| so materialistic in its nature as to set at defiance God’s 
Lester —* Essays and Re- "| The Commercial Importance the holy of holies, was privileged to utter it. Compare this | spirituality, enjoined throughout the same Scriptures, 


“The Seven Words Spoken | Metropoliten Free Hospital, 
inst the Lord Jesus.”.. 3° Odessa—Liberalism .. 


i lief in tritheism, diametricall 
Communal Weekly Gossip | gation of New Orleans, America, wished to raise a statue | is the be Y opposed ip 
Mormonism pation | in honour of. a deceased brother in faith, the philanthropic | word and spirit to the Hebrew Scriptures, the principal 
| Judah Touro, eminent rabbis declared the project as un-| object of which is the eradication of polytheism in 
Se ieal Cransiation of Psalm ; The Late Rist oy eoniin. Jewish. Again, take the third commandment. The name | shape or guise, whether explained as a philosophical sys. 
5 
CVI.. Fauds 


i _.~ Synagogues 1 Aa Rope of the Poor : veneration, this scrupulousness, with the levity, the frivo- There is the belief in the Vicarious atonement, subversive 
Jews’ Free Day lousness, with which the Christian on every occasion eja- of all personal responsibility, and contradicted by Moseg 
é Lt Atonomen' Re | Tows of Franceand Sp ain culates that name which he considers to be identical with | and the prophets in the clearest terms human language cap 
perenne Bevis Marke i ek soa Coney , | that of Jehovah Himself, and at which every knee should supply. There is the belief in Satan, most derogatory to 
Preheste Tart , — padio Hungary—Depression : bow. Never have we heard any Christian minister preach- | the notion of God’s goodness, since He has endowed the 
the : ¢ ling against this breach of this commandment. On the | evil one with power short of omnipotence, at the same time 
Jewish Association for the | Warsaw—An Ancient Manu- g | contrary, he rather delights in the frequent and necessary | permitting him to wield this tremendous power to the 
The Mines of Palestine 8| repetition of that name. Take again the fourth com- | eternal destruction of frail mortal, And lastly, there jg 
The Encyclical Letier of the CORRESPONDENCE 5 | mandment. This, in the earliest ages of Christianity, was | the belief in the original sin, so derogatory to God’s wig. 
Archbishop of Corfu .. 56 Decorum in Synagogue _.. 


Prussia—A Milder Interpre- | St. Alban’s Synagogue 


considered as altogether abrogated. And when experience | dom and omniscience, foiled by the cunning and malignity 

__ | subsequently had shown the mischievous consequences of | of a creature of His. 

NOTICE. _ the Paulivian condemnation of Sabbaths and festivals, and| But not only are these creeds above reason, they are 

In consequence of the Holidays next week, it will be efforts were made to re-instate the discarded weekly period | absolutely against reason. The human intellect could not 
necessary that the “ Jewish Chronicle” should go to | of rest, though on another day, what liberties were taken take them in. But there they were—they must be ad. 
machine on Tuesday afternoon. Advertisers are | with this festival. Who can recognise in the Lord’s day | mitted. If the human intellect could not be convinced, it 
therefore requested to forward their orders as carly | 4}. cuecessor of, or rather the substitute for, the Sabbath ?| must be over-awed. The alleged miracles of the Gospels 
as possible. How different the idea of sanctity conveyed to the mind of] were appealed to as evidence of the truth of the creeds, 

. : ik Te pias CHRON! CLE, ADVERTISEMENT the Jew by the Sabbath from that raised in the Christian This was to be the ultima ratio of religion, intended to 


— 


| f | DEPARTMENT. pris cate by the Sunday. Out of many available. illustrations let | silence all argument. The creeds were the fortress, and 
Pablic Companies and Societies—Five Shilings for the firs the miracles the outworks erec j 
at seven lines, and Sixpence for each succeeding one,—a line consists | "9 — choose this. Whilst no legal enactment and no Larery | . rected for its defence. But 
| ) of alout ten words. ’ Pye pyre Goran social censure has as yet been able to prevail upon thou- Christianity thereby only multiplied its weak points; for 
ertiset s insert over the Leader and in the body 
| as Sines ha charae id 0 third mere than the eeale, : sands of Christian shopkeepers to sacrifice the profits from | Should the fortress be taken, the outworks would become 
| | Trade Advertisements—Not exceeding seven lines Three Shil- 


| . | Sunday traffic, and Christian customers to forego the | Useless; and were the outworks taken, the fortress must 
and Sixpence. A considerable reduction on Contracts for 
all such Advertisements, according to the number of Insertions. convenience offered by that day for their dealings, numbers | Sur render, It is this consclousness of its weak points on 
of Jewish tradesmen weekly, at the bidding of their reli-| all sides that: niakes. Christianity so suspicious of every 
borders are charged double. All family pub- | gion, nobly resist the temptations held out. by the principal | approach. It feels that its safety depends on never allow. 
the same week, if received atthe office on Thursday, not 
| my tng t o'clock p.tn. day of business, consenting to lose profits that could only | Ing any one to draw nigh with a view of examining its 


; ——~-* - ax be made by the desecration of God’s day. And lastly, | ramparts. An example, to deter others, must be made of 
Received—‘ A Defence of Ancient Rabbinical Interpretation,’ &e., take the Biblical injunction forbidding the eating of blood, | the aring man coming to see the nakedness of the land. 
| ; fi by M. N. Nathan. Kingston, Jamaica—Much as we admire the This prohibition was even repeated by the apostles them- Christianity, like Mount Sinai at the giving of the law, is 


bilitv with which the arguments ere handled, we yet do not : | 
Recomm it judicious to call attention by a notice to a controversy selves (Acts xv. ). Whilst this law is so scrupulously too sacred to be approached by a profane foot. Doctor 
on this side of the Atlantic all but nnknown, and which discusses carried out by the Jews that not even meat is partaken of Williams has only to blame himself for what may befal 
subject of extraordinary delicacy. Dr. Mason.—The parcel will 


be handed to the writer of the “ Gossip.” Mr. Herzberg.—The by them unless previously submitted to a peculiar process him for daring to break through the bounds set. 
essay is under consideration, 


Unauthenticated communications, whatever their contents, cannot of purification, we do not know a Christian that W ould T M : meee : : 

be noticed. abstain from blood, nor have we ever heard of such absti- ILE, * ETROPOLITAN SyNAGOGUES.—The numerous 
Letters not prepaid cannot be taken in. metropolitan svnagog 
Sitinttisiens to the “Jewish Chronicle and Ilebrew Observer :"— | nence being enjoined as a duty by the church. The dis etropolitan synagogues presented during the festival of 


Those received this week will be acknowledged in our next. regard of this law is carried to the very pitch of direct New Year, and especially on the great Day of Aton ment, 


ae 


| | — or an aspect as gratifying as it was imposing. They were all 
CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. and pointed contradiction by those Christians who believe | of them crowded, some even to overflowing. Marked dee 
bt 6.2 that the consecration of the priest has transubstantiated the votion characterised the worshippers, and the impressive 
: Lev. xxii. 2. Hap. 1 Kings 8, | Wine into the very blood of Christ, which he then drinks. discourses delivered in nearly all of them were listened to 
Saturday! ,, 21 » 17 | Sabbath closes at 6.52. It will naturally be asked, How is it that the system so with profound attention. This was especially the case in 
Num, xxix. 17. Hap. 38, 


; the Great Synagogue, in which the rev. the chief rabbi 
observant of all laws, and so scrupulous in their practice 
Thars. | ., 26! ,, Dent. xiv. 22. Hap. 1 Kings Ne | di I preached. ‘Lhe free-will offerings of those called to the 
COMUNE 80 of So diversity OF! law were truly, liberal ; and the exchequer of these sacred 
opinion in matters of interpretation, whilst the system, so 


. 4 ° buildings, especially that of the New Synagogue, will 
Ch ly Gh indifferent toall Bible-enjoined practices, manifests so much | thereby be perceptibly benefited. | 
AND 


In the Sephardim Sy- 
tenderness in matters of Scriptural exposition, shrinking back | nagogue alone was the holy tranquillity, and that only for 


from the very touch of criticism with the sensitiveness of the | # few ea disturbed, by the uuprovoked attack of 

| maniae tore. e speedy removal of the dis 

: us to the last and most marked contrast between Judaism Pred of the disturber res 


| tored the previous calm. 
LONDON : FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1861. | and Christianity, as shown in the controversy called forth) Jyws’ Free Scnoou.—Tur Dav or Atonement.— 


— by Essays and Reviews.” Judaism,a religion of deeds, Divine. service was performed on the Day of Atonement 
‘ “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” neither appeals for support to miracles nor requires it, | at the Jews. Free School. The large room was crowded. 
[ CONCLUSION. ] | Judaism, no doubt, believes in miracles; but these were | Phe greatest decorum prevailed, and the spirit of devotion 


Although we have vindicated for the rabbis the greatest | not performed for the support of any doctrine, but for, the evidently animated all worshippers. The Rev. B. H. 
Ascher preached on the occasion, an impressive sermon 
latitude possible in Biblical interpretation, we are not pre- | accomplishment of some great temporary object that could, | Wyicn it was most gratifying to observe, was listened to 
pared to claim for them equal latitude in the practices under existing circumstances, not have been attained by | wit}, profound iicedlan . ‘ 
enjoined in the Bible. On the contrary, on this domain the operation of the natural laws. Thus, when the| Spanish aNp Portuauese SYNAGOGUES, ~ BEVIS 
the two opposed parties changed places. On this domain | Almighty divided the Red Sea, it was not for the purpose | MAnks.—This synagogue, during the recent festivals, we 
we find all at once the unrestrained rabbinical expositor | of founding some doctrine on it, but for the purpose of | Were pleased to see, was well filled ; and the services, with 
transformed into the severest stickler for the minutise of | saving the Israelites from the pursuing Egyptians. This | *¢ on the Day of Atone- 
the Law; whilst the Father of the Church, ready to resent | is a principle which was so clearly apprehended by the 83 , as ski ae gad W Semen Poin much 098 
the slightust ccviation from orthodoxy that is, from his | rabbis. that they unhesitatingly rejected ali evidence . for delivered a most impressive sermon, taking his text from 
own Scriptural views—with fire and sword in this world, | the correctness of any statement based upon supposed 


the 51st Psalm—*‘* Wash me thoroughly from mine ini- 
and with eternal damnation in that to come, has become | miraculous interference, although they did not at all deny } quity, and cleanse me from my sin,” which he explained 
changed jnto a deadly foe of all practices enjoined in the | the possibility, or perhaps even the reality, of the super- | by @ very apt illustration. He then pointed out the 


Bible—or, as he calls it, of Judaising. Here is another | natural interposition referred to. There are on this subject difference between the terms DWH, and NOM, 7, 

most striking contrast between the two systems—between | most interesting, and at the same time decisive discussions | Wich David employed in this Psalm to express his guilt. 

the religion of Moses, as developed in rabbinism—the jin the rabbinical writings. Tho credibility of Judaism res iy Popes Was listened to with much attention, 

religion of deeds, and that of Jesus, as unfolded by the | neither depends upon miracles, nor does its essence consist TiE  abinlabs Sy. in ie vey “ar held in the , 

apostles ond their disciples—the religion of creeds. in creeds. None of its great facts would be affected were vestry room of the slae daahaeh ox Dr ia 25th 
So deeply does this contrast mark the two systems, that | any of its miracles denied, and its essence would remain oh ere 


>< foment. caliber: ult., Messrs. H. Harris and S. Morse were unanimously 
every Biblical injunction from the decalogue, acknowledged | intact were any of its ereeds questioned or even explained | elected wardens, and Mr. Aaron Cohen re-elected trea 
by both as the fountain head of all moral obligations to 


away. The march of the Israelites through the howling | S¥rer, for the ensuing year. A vote of thanks was pro- 
the Levitical laws, admitted by both to be merely cere-.| desert remains true, in whatever way the presence of the posed to the retiring officers, Messrs. S. Joseph and H. 
monial, is unmistakeably stamped with its impress. | accompanying pillar of fire in the night be accounted for, ms ree keg bay lor the past three years, ys Poicm 
Take, for instance, the second commandment, forbidding | and the subjugation of the land of Canaan by them remains | Cheae Mr. 
all representation of any being, either in heaven or | an indisputable fact, in whatever manner the conquest of Revinbeth. both of which offices sit bien ted. “The 
earth. How scrupulously does J udaism adhere to it, and | Jericho be explained. _ | congregational funds are satisfactory. Good foel'ng always 
how studiously does Christianity disregard it. There is| Judaism, therefore, can and could be tolerant in matter | prevailing, all that is required as a crowning point is 4 
not ‘a synagogue all over the globe in whose interior any | of opinion and pure theological speculation. It is quite | M®¥ SyP4gogue, the importance of which none can doubt 
image, or even an approach to it, can be traced. There | different with Christianity. This rejected the practices when it is considered how injurious, during the last holy * 
is not a church, from the cathedral to the village place of | enjoined in the Bible as a yok ..«. | days, the great heat must have proved to the health of 
F yoke unbecoming Christian P 

Worship, but it has some representation, whether it be the. : 


freemen. Indeed, it professed to have come for the pur-| Pp , . 
work of a Raphael and Michael Angelo, or the daub of a| pose of freeing mankind from the bondage of the ta to 
Sigh painter, or the production of a bungling statuary, 


fessor Hart, R.A.,‘has been appointed Inspector to the 

ot Hagar, the bondwoman, was the emblem of the Jew ; | Art Schools, under-the Debattinent of Science and Art. 
of the kind this | Sarah, the free woman, was. the type of the Christian. Hoirpays.—A correspondent informs 
mandment intused into the religious sentiment of the | Christianity elected creeds as its characteristic: ; us that the synagogue was well attended on the New Year 
tabbinical Jew, that it recoils to this day in horror. from. 


| deeds, distinguishing Judaism ; but these and the Day of Atonement, and that the congregation was’ * 
the of thé virtucus actions of any of ny creeds laboured gre 


memoratix der great—nay, irremediable def profoundly edified by the manner in which the services 
Alby @ work in relief ; whilst the church delights | they not at all in hari amongst themselves, but several! Levy Mr. 
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Frrst Annual REPORT OF THE 
THE DirFusion or RELiciovs 
we not been told on the title page that it is the report for 
the first year, we should, to judge from the contents, have 
been much more inclined to consider it that of a long- 
standing body, so numerous and so gratifying are the 
results obtained. As the report has so very lately appeared 
in full in our pages, the re-insertion of any portion thereof 
would be superfluous. We can only say that if the asso- 
ciation progresses as it commenced, it will prove a powerful 
lever for raising morally and religiously the lowermost 
strata of our communal structure to a proud elevation, and 
for filling a spiritual void that» was painfully felt by all 
well-wishers of the Jewish body. 

Tue Encycrican Letter OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
Corru.—The Rev. the Chief Rabbi and Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore have received from the Lord High Commissioner of 
the Ionian Islands replies to the letters addressed to him, 
in which they begged his excellency to convey their thanks 
to the metropolitan for the noble sentiments towards the 
Corfiote Jews expressed in the encyclical letter lately 
issued by this high ecclesiastical dignitary. From the * A. 
I.” we further learn that the letter of the Board of Depu- 
ties to the High Commissioner, transmitted by its Presi- 
dent, was published in the official gazette of the republic, 
and that letters of thanks had also been addressed to the 
metropolitan by Rabbi Jacob Avigdor, Chacham-Bashi of 
Constantinople, and Signor Olper, Chief Rabbi of ‘Lurin, 
which were published in the “* Corfu Observer.” 

Prussta.—A Mitper INTERPRETATION.—The Prus- 
sian Ministry has issued a circular, in which the existing 
severe laws concerning the sojourn of foreign Jews, espe- 
cially congregational officials, or persons of the working 
classes, are considerably mitigated, and all distinctions 
abrogated in reference to Jews, subject of countries such 
as France, England, or Belgium, in which no exceptional 
laws exist. 

Bucuarest.—A PxHaraonic Decree.—The Minister 
of the Interior has lately issued a decree which bas spread 
dismay among all classes of the Jewg, and is threatening 
with utter ruin hundreds of honest and hard-working 
families. The outcry of despair is universal among all the 
Jews in the Danubian Principalities. We give a literal 
translation of the decree, forwarded to all the prefects of 


Wallachia :— Bucharest, June, 1861.—I have been | 


informed that Israelites, both natives and foreigners, have 


settled in the rural districts, being innkeepers or farmers. | 


The Israelites thereby crowd in the country, and conflicts 
might thereoy wise with the Christian peasantry, which, in 
a religious point of view, might produce injurious effects. 
Although there still exists a princely decree, No. 8,745, 
dating from 1849, which interdic’s the crowding of Jews 
in the rural districts, but which unfortunately hitherto has 
remained unheeded, the number of the Jews in the rural 
districts bas, nevertheless, since considerably increased. 
I therefore address myself toeyou, that you henceforth 
shall not allow any Jew to.carry on the like business in 
rural districts. Further, those individuals who are already 
settled there, carrying on this kind of business, you will, 
without regard to the period of their sojourn, their position, 
or reputation, inform that they have to remove within 
fifteen days, so that no.trace of such establishments be 
found. I trust that you will comprehend the importance 
of the matter, and punctdally execute this decree, in order 
that I may not be obliged to remind you of your duty.— 
(For the Minister of the Interior)—P, Orbesrv.” 
IraLy.—Jzwish correspondent 
writes to the “A. Z. d. L.:"—Perfect civil and religious 
equality prevails in the kingdom of Italy. A considerable 


number of -Jews hold public offices, which they generally | 


discharge with great zeal and ability. Lately a co-reli- 
gionist from Casale, Signor I, Levi, was dppointed one of 
the judges at ‘Turin, and the manner in which he discharges 
his arduous duties has secured him general approbation, 
Signor I. Artom, of Asti, who; whilst under Cavour in the 
Foreign Office, had become known all over Europe, is 
deseended from a very respectable family, possessing a 
considerable private fortune. It was he who was delegated 
to conduct the body of his chief to its last. resting-place ; 
and lastly, it was he who was commissioned to hand over 
to the king personally ail important state documents of the 
deceased minister, containing the most important secrets. 
Mortara Arrair.— We some time 
ago reported an occurrence, according to which a Roman 


Catholic nurse baptised an infant entrusted to her by its. 


Jewish mother, and then refused to surrender it to the 
parent. We further stated that both the local authorities 
and the bishop refused to interfere. We now learn from 
the “A. Z. d. I.,” that this crime will not remain unpun- 
ished. The higher authorities, appealed to by the bereaved 
mother, are now inquiring into the matter, and the hope 
is expressed that justice will be done to the deeply agrieved 
parent. ‘Thus the Pope remains the only one who refuses 
to restore to a Jewish family a child stolen from them. 

Pracue.—lue Lare Ruiors.—A large number of 
persons who participated in the late riots against the Jews 
have been arrested. Proceedings have already been taken 
against twenty-four of thei, and eighty-two have been 
subjected to a preliminary examination. ‘These excesses 
have also been imitated by the mob in two provincial 
towns, but have in both places been speedily quelled by 
the energetic interference of the authorities. 

Tae Late Ruior at Cuavx-pe-Faups.—The pro- 
ceedings against the rioters are now concluded. . These 
show clearly thatthe object of the rioters was a wholesale 
spoliation of the affluent, The leader in the distu~bances, 
a political fanatic and socialist, in order to obtain follow- 
ers, told them that it was only the Jews that were to 
be attacked ; but the riot. once commenced, steps had been 
taken by him either to plunder all other inhabitants, or to 
levy upon them heavy contributions. He was banished 
for twenty years from Switzerland. 

Hosprrar, DEVoONSHIRE-SQUARE, 
City.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during 
the week ending Sept. 14, was—medical, 1307 ; surgical, 
598 ; total, 1905 Hi of which 652 were new cases. 


Jewisn Assocration | 


Oprssa.—LipeRALisM.—The Emperor of Russia has 
granted to the foreign Jews settled at Odessa permission 
to reside there permanently, and to engage in trade; but 
the provision of the law on passports and vagabondage are 
to be strictly enforced as to those Jews who have more 
recently arrived in the country. Another imperial order 
confirms to the Jewish citizegs of Nicolaiew and Sebastopol 
the same rights as to trade, commerce, and domicile, as 
those possessed by the other inhabitants.— Times. _ 

FRANCE.—PRrosELYTIsM.—The intrusions and demo- 
ralising effects of conversion tactics are also beginning to 
be felt by our co-religionists in France. Nearly ali our 
'rench cotemporaries discuss the subject. The ‘“* Verité 
Israelite” says :—** Proselytism must be combatted by 
the most extended religious ,instruction penetrating the 
families, imparted from the pulpit at the Sabbatical meet- 
ings, and frequent'y inculcated in the schools. Let our 
families, our fathers and mothers, our sisters and brothers, 
our very children, fully and thoroughly learn to know our 
beautiful religion, its divine precepts of charity, its sublime 


barrier against these incessant proselytising attempts ; this 
will further prove a means to re-animate and preserve all 
those domestic virtues and that sentiment of duty which 
have at all times ensured tranquillity and happiness to the 
Jewish families, and which at all times constitute the 
indispensible conditions of felicity.” 


MAIDEN-LANE SYNAGOGUE. 

On Tuesday evening, the 4th inst., the wardens, several 
members, and seat-holders of the above synagogue, as- 
sembled in the vestry room, Mr. Henry Harris, president, 
in thechair, for the purpose of presenting to their minister, 
the Rev. D. Joseph, a testimonial, consisting of a very 
handsome siiver tea service, very richly designed, together 
with a small purse of gold. The following ts the inscrip- 
tion thereon mss 


—DPre- 


sented by the wardens and members of the Maiden-lane 


esteem, and for his assiduous attention to his several duties 
during the past seventeen years,’—and also bearing tlie 


inscription of the B°5;55 hands, the rey. gentleman being 
'a descendant of Aaron. 
| The list of. subscribers towards the. testimonial fund 
_ having been read, 
The president, Mr. Harris, presente: the testimoni 
| the rev. gentleman, expressing his satisfaction at having 
| been privileged to act as the organ, oilering him a 
| tcken of the high esteem in which he (the rey..gentieman) 
‘was held by all the members of the congregation, and in 
‘fact by all who knew him, and which he had inspired into 
their minds by the ability and zeal with which he dis- 
charged the several duties of his sacred office. The 
speaker then expressed his ardent wishes for the welfare 
‘of the rev. gentleman and his family, addressing a few 
impressive words to the two young sons of Mr, Joseph, 
who were present on the gratifying occasion, and whom 
he exhorted to follow in the footsteps of their father. 
The rey. gentleman, having expressed his thanks in 
suitable words, and adverted wiih feelings of special grati- 
tude to the precident, whom he (the speaker) eulogised 
both for his wise counsels and’ benevolence, and made 
some remarks appropriate to the solemnity of the season 
(it being the day before the New Year), he proposed thie 
healths of the promoters of the testimonial, Messrs. Charles 
Marks, David Cohen, and Ilias Isaacs, as also the healths 
of the members and subscribers, their wives and families, 
The toast was responded to by Mr. Charles Marks. 
The company then partook of refreshments, provided 
‘for the occasion, and having spent a few social hours 
| separated. 


DECORUM IN SYNAGOGUE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

-Sir,—The practice of our high priest and readers of 
giving lectures during service 1s a great source of congra- 
tulation to all; but while our pastors endeavour to do their 
duty, their flocks must second them in their undertakings. 

One of the first steps towards proliting by the hard 
study aud research of the lecturer is attention, and this 
cannot be obtained without silence; yet the house of 
prayer.is often distueved by a few during the preacher’s 
(liscourse, much to the regret of tue many. 

I do not intend taking up your valuable space by argu- 
ing who is or what is a clever preacher. Oratory is a rare 
| gift, not only among our own sect, but also among our 
Christian brethren, who have had the benefit of a college 
education—nay, even in Houses of Parliament the hesi- 
tating and embarrassed manner in which many. speeches 
are given is far different from the smooth and concise 
newspaper report ; and but few of the Christian clergymen 
are gifted with that flowing delivery which is so coveted 
by all, although the latter class of gentlemen have from 
early boyhood been trained privately and publicly to the 
profession. Still these gentlemen are listened to atten- 
tively.by all polite society, and why should not we pay 
the same marks of attention to our clergymen, who are 
mostly self-taught, persevering men—who, by great appli- 
cation, under many difliculties, have co.lected materials for 
the purpose of laying before us some of the great facts 
connected with the beauties of the Hebrew faith ? 

Charity, the all-healing balm of the human heart, should 
prompt us to consider that, if the present Hebrew lecturers 
aré not all we wish theil to be, they are but the pioneers 
of the clever men that the rising generation (by their 
improved position) is expected to bring forth. 

fF am induced to make’ these few remarks from the 
manner in which the lecturer at the 5t. Alban’s-place 
Synagogue was interrupted during his discourse on the 
first day of the New Year. 

Gentlemen came in, disturbiug the attentien of those 
assembled, passing to their seats, caused by the shutting of 
desks, shufling of feet, and other unseemly noises ; ladies 


morality, surpassed by no other, and ‘his will be the best: 


synagogue to the Rev. D. Joseph, as a token of their 


passing through those seated of that portion ofthe auditory, | 
| with that peculiar dancing movement’ so necessary’ to’ the j 


disengagement of their ample dresses, 
sensation.” 

I do not intend entering into the question of early or 
late service. In this ‘‘ Merry, old England” every man 
may ride his own hobby, provided he does not run over 
his neighbour ; but we must all own that any one entering 
a building, where a gentleman (lay or clerical) is address- 
ing the assembly, should stand quiet, or take the first 
seat that offers, until the conclusion of the address, and 
then pass to his or her own seat; otherwise they conduct 
themselves much to the annoyance of the assembled. 

It must be readily acknowledged that the wardens of 
the St. Alban’s-place Synagogue are entitled to the hearty 
thanks and well-wishes of the whole of the western com- 
munity for the many great improvements they have made 
in the general arrangements; but the only way to mark 
our respect to those gentlemen is to show them how we 
appreciate their endeavours to cater for our religiovs 
instruction, by propriety of conduct and polite bearing 
when we enter the house of prayer that is in their keeping. 

Trusting these remarks will be received in the kindly 
spirit in which they are conceived, I am, sir, 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 


ST. ALBAN’S SYNAGOGUE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sir,—Having had the great satisfaction of attending 
the services for the New Year and the Day of Atonement 
at the St. Alban’s-place Syuagogue, I feel impressed with 
a desire to give a brief notice of what specially occurred 
on those occasions. 

Those who have visited this excellent place of wor- 
ship, will agree that it realises a‘) our conceptions of 
what ‘a minor temple” should be; but I cannot fesist 
making special mention of the efficiency of the ministers, 
and the order observed by ail the subordinate officials, 
and, in particular, that the present choir (composed prin- 
cipally of the elder pupils of the Westminster I'ree School) 
are so well trained, that their voices harmonised most 
sweetly in the chaunts in which they took part, and also 
The treble singers thrilled the congfe- 
gation with their sweet and melodious tones, and impressed 
us with the appropriateness of their aid in pouring forth 
the sacred and ancient melodies, before the merey-seat of 
heaven, in such thrilling and pious strains. 


in responses. 


On ive first day of the New Year the Rev. M. B. Levy 
delivered a short and soul-stirring discourse on the Shouphar 
(cornet), in which he unfolded the historical and religious 
associations it was calculated to awaken. The congrega- 
tion listencd throughout with a deep and pious interest ; 
and when afterwards the Shouphar was sounded, the still- 
ness Of the hearers proved that the words of the preacher 
had sunk deep into their hearts and understanding, and 
had prepared them to receive’with humility and awe its 
tones, reminding them oi the mercy and goodness of God, 
who had appoimed its use as a memorial for this sacred 
day. 
The 435 35 service was indeed most impressive and 
consoling ; a blaze of lizht. was thrown over the assembled 
Worshippers, who with fervour united in the prayers, and 
who, in ** their heart of hearts,” recognised the importance 
and solemnity of the occasion. But the Day of Atonement 
still more deepened their appreciation of the merciful day. 
irom an early houg(a vast proportion having. assembled 
by six o’clock in the morning) until past seven p.m., the 
synagogue was crowded, and the services were performed 
with pious zeal and devorum ; and judging from this, it is 
not too much to conclude that the ininds and hearts of ‘all 
were inspired with the merey of God, for having vouch- 
safed a “* Day of Atonement,” whereon such self-examina- 
tion must be instituted as to render each worshipper 
conscious of tle past efrors of his life, with the assurance 
that the truest repentance would consist in avoiding any 
repeution, 

Just before the additional service, the Rey. M. B. Levy 
delivered a very feeling discourse on the Institution of the 
Day of Atonement ; and as it fell on the present occasion 
on Sabbath, and as it is called in the'law 719 35taM3y, 
he very appropriately discussed their’ respective and 
relative sanctity, and particularly showed how deeply 
obligatory the Sabbath was rendered on Israelites for ever. 
ite verified this by alluding to the words of the prophet 
Isaiah in the Haphtarah of that morning, wherein both 
subjects are treated. He pointed out that the prophet, in 
addressing the worshippers of Israel in’ his day, reproved 
them for supposing that they showed their sanctity by 
merely fasting, thus: ‘‘ Is it such a fast I have chosen—a 
day for a man to afflict his soul? Is it to bow down his 
head as a bulrush? Wilt thou call this a fast, and an 
acceptable day to the Lord?’ and then the prophet des- 
scribed what would. be acceptable—charity, integrity, &c., 
and concluded thus: *‘ If thou turn away thy foot from 
the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy day, and 
call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord honour. 
able ; and thou shalt honour him, not doing thine owa ways, 
nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words, then shall thou delight thyself in the Lord.” 

The rev. leeturer lucidly explained how deeply was the 
Sabbath engrafted on all our institations, and then rendered 
the paralellism of its sanctity and paramount obligation on 
the worshippers of Israel with the observance of *‘ the 
Sabbath of Sabbaths” they were met that day to cele- 
brate. He concluded with a most earnest prayer, ia which 
he invoked a blessing on his hearers, and sincerely hoped 
that they would keep in. mind the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
and then indeed would be verified all the prophetic pro. 
mises in reference to the prosperity of Isracl’s future, 

The services which followed were performed with great 


sulemnity, and all evinced that earnestness which rendered 


it apparent that the congregation assented to the important 
truths the preaeher had inculcated. 

And hence I repeat that these holy days were highly 
satisfactory, und truly elevating and edifying to ‘the spi-- 
ritual perceptions of the assembled Israelites. 

sir, yours, &., 

St. John’s-wood, Sep. 15, 1561. 
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CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


JEWS. 

A remarkable work on commerce in the middle ages, 
by Herr Kesselbach, has lately appeared in Germany. 
This book of profound research and great acumen has 
also a chapter on the part acted by the Jews during 
that period. We translate a portion thereof, which we 
find reproduced in the “ A. Z. d. I. :"— 

Thus the Israelites, although without @ government 
of their own, and only existing asa nation by means of 
their religion, had yet become the heirs of Phenicia’s 
trade: for not only did they maintain among the 
Romans the commercial connection of the ancient 
world, but also acted as the mediators in the first rami- 
fications of Asiatic intercourse with the rising agricul- 
ture in the interior of Europe. Martian distinctly says 
in his commentary on Ezekiel: ‘‘To this day there 
dwells in the Syrians such an innate business ardour 
that they travel over the whole globe for the sake of 
gain; and so great is their desire for trafficking that 
they travel everywhere within the Roman empire, amidst 
wars, murders, and manslaughters, seeking to acquire 
riches.” But their business consisted, like that of the 
Pheenicians, principally in the exchange of Asiatic 
wares, for European metals, and further ic the commerce 
in money itself, the origin of which, as well as the 
taking of interest, can likewise be traced back to Sidon 
and T'yre. In them the Asiatic princes, as well as the 
Romans, found the best farmers of the public revenues. 
Josephus relates in his ‘* Antiquities,” that. Ptclemy 
Euergetes had let for 8000 talents his revenues of Ce- 
lesyria, Phoenicia, and Judea, but that a Jew had 
farmed them for double the amount; and in their search 
after gold aud silver, the only exchange that could be 
offered to India, Jews had at a very early period settled 
in Europe. There is, therefore, nothing improbable in 
the traditioh that already before the birth of Christ 
Jews had sojourned in eome of the most ancient cities 
of Germany, such as Mayence, Worms, Ulm, and 
Ratisbonne. As formerly the Phcenicians had taught 
the young nations on the coasts of Europe the use of 
gold and silver as money, so now their Jewish succes. 
sors introduced the knowledge of property among the 
hordes of barbarians in the centre of our quarter of the 
globe, under the protection of the Roman armies. The 
Roman merchants who settled among the Markomans 


_in Marbod’s city were certainly Jews; the gold andj} 


silver mines of Transylvania, which reach back to the 
remotest antiquity, may probably have been first worked 
When Tacitus visited 
Germania, the ancient Germans had just commenced to 
allow some scope to trade with moveable property. 
‘€ The tribes living farther inland in this still made use 
of the natural and simplest exchange of goods.” It was 
carried on in such a measure that two fowls were given 
for a goose, two geese for a pig, three lambs for a 
sheep, three calves for a cow, a certain measure of oats 
for barley, of barley for rye, and of rye for wheat. 
“ And as they were unacquainted with lending on in- 
terest and practising usury, they cared little for gold 
and silver, silver vessels given as presents to their chiefs 
being estimated no higher than earthen ones.” Only 
the tribes living nearer to the Romans”—the Ubians, 
on the right bank of the Rhine, as far back as the 
mouth of the Maine, had already carried on intercourse 
with the Gauls from the days of Casar—*“ especially 
those who are in the habit of buying wine on the bank 
of the Rhine, know how to value for commercial 
purposes gold and silver, and are also acquainted with 
the impress of Roman money, The coins they prefer 
are the old and well known serrates and bigates ; for 
they prefer silver to gold, becaage small coin enables 
them to make sma!l purchases,” 

In the periods of transition, when there was yet little 
money in Germany in circulation, whilst the laws, for 
instance, among the Saxons recognised coin as their 
basis, “there was understood by a solidus a bullock, 
one year old, in the condition in which he generally is 
in the aftumn, when he is brought from the pasture to 
the stall. Among the Batreuses 20 bushels of rye, or 
1} sekels of honey, were the legal equivalent for a soli- 
das.” A few centuries later we find the Franks already 
fully acquainted with the Roman monetary system. 
They found in Gaul the Roman pound of gold and silver, 
which bore to each other the ratio of 12 to 1, being 
divided into 12 ounces, or 24 half-ounces. Pipin or- 
dered in 756 that in future only 22 shillings, instead of 
24, should be coined out of the pound, and that one 
shilling should be the due of the master of the mint. 
Charlemagne introduced the system of twenty shillings, 
the coin bearing on one side, in a circle, the imperial 
name, and on the other side the name of the place where 
it Was struck, with a cross in the centre. 

Among the Franks, however, the Jews, then particu- 
larly active in commercial and monetary transactions, 
formed a numerous class of the town populations ; even 
the kings were in the habit of making use of them for 
their purposes. Thus Chilperich had in his employ a 
Hebrew, named Preseus, who was charged with the 
purchase of spices. In Spain, whither they seem to 
have fled in large nnmbers, from the persecutions ander 

Hafrian, they appear to have been long before engaged 
in commercial intercourse; and when the Gothic law 
subsequently mentioned ‘‘merchants from beyond the 
sea, who, connected by the bond of a most ancient. cor- 
poration, under their own judges, sold to the natives 
gold, silver, clothes, and articles of ornament,” Syrian 
traders are probably referredto. In France the Jews, 
in conjunction with the remains of the Roman trading 
World, seemed to have,.in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
a ‘well to have occupied the whole southern coast, 
40f instance at Marseilles. P oil, silken goods 
and spices,. were aper, il, 
cartyin ; 


their principal articles of importation. 
trade in Asiatic goods was the 
they . simultaneously received 


India the city. of Crangapore aaa 


not far from the present Aden, the empire of Homeria, 
and had established themselves in China. The high 
esteem enjoyed by these Syrian traders in Europe 
appears from the circumstance that when one of them 
embraced Christianity, he procured for himself, in 591, 
the bishopric of Paris. At the court of King Guntram 
of Burgundy, the wine of Goza, in Palestine, passed for 
a most delicious beverage. The goldsmith of King Dago- 
bert, St. Eloi, “‘ arrayed himself in silk and Egyptian 
linen; in his girdle sparkled the most precious stones 
of the East.” Only through Jewish influence could at 
that time be procured those Oriental goods in an exten- 
sive inland empire, which as yet lacked the very rudi- 
ment of a national commercial class. 
Even as the European world has woven into its 
civilisation a multitude of threads imported from Asia, 
and which to this day give rise to peculiar tissues, so 
has also our quarter of the globe received from Asiatic 
life, in the Jews, an economical, social element of unal- 
tered contents and form, ‘The great importance of this 
element to the nascent social order in the middle ages 
will, however, not be discerned with cleorness, until we 
shall have exhibited the commercial action of the circu- 
lation of money on the agricultural relations. Suffice it 
here that had not the Jewish merchants, during the fall 
of the Roman dominion, engaged in the world’s trade, 
formed the connecting link between Europe and Asia, 
and thus, as bearers of moveable property, imparted the 
first social impulse to the agricultural life of central 
Europe, the cities, with their burgesses, and the deve- 
lopment of regular governments growing out from them, 
would hardly have made their appearance so early on 
the stage of history. It conld never have occurred to 
the nobles on their estates, and the peasantry under 
them, to enter into mercantile relations with Asiatic 
commercial places quite unknown to them. The na- 
scent inland political bodies required a social economical 
admixture to bring them into contact with the outer 
world. This was the task of the Jews, always on the 
move, who, at the close of the ancient times and at the 
beginning of the middle ages, were homeless, and of 
whom St. Augustin said “‘ that they often quitted their 
young wives as young men, and only returned as hoary 
men to their aged partners in life.” The history of the 
world discloses many a piece of mysterious action ! 

(To be continued.) 


FOURTH REPORT OF THE POOR CLERG 
| RELIEF SOCIETY. 3 


We often hear complaints that our Jewish clergy is 
underpaid, and that our ministers, especially in pro- 
vincial towns, receive mere pittances. We do not deny 
the fact, and deeply regret it. Still we nowhere allow 
our clergy to starve, and, considering our small num- 
ber and scanty means, the salaries are probably not 
disproportionately small. This will become evident by 
comparing the salary paid by our smallest and poorest 
provincial congregation to that not rarely received by 
clergymen of the Church of England. - Let any one 
read the following extracts from the report referred to, 
and the comments upon it by the “ Nonconformist :”"— 
‘* We are informed, at the outset, that ‘ applications 
for relief, many of them of the most heartrending des- 
cription, come in almoet daily.’ The committee, there- 
fore, meet twice a month to consider urgent cases, and 
to apportion grants. The cases of clerical distress that 
have come before them during the past twelve months 
have, it appears, been ‘ more than usually painful.’ In 
relief of these cases, as we find in the account of re- 
ceipts and expenditure, the sum of £956 Os. 6d. has 
been distributed in grants to 114 clergymen and 
widows. But this general statement of the society’s 
work conveys no adequate notion of the amount of 
destitution chat has been relieved. To obtain this we 
must go to the specific cases of distress. No fewer than 
seventy-six of these are enumerated in the report. We 
propose to divide these cases into three classes, 1. 
Grants to clergymen with cures. 2. Grants to unem- 
ployed clergymen. 3. Grants to the widows of clergy- 
men. We scarcely know which of these classes presents 
the most painful aspect ; but there is enough of misery 
in each, 
Here then, first, are the circumstances of certain 
elergymen of the Established Church with cures, to 
whom the Relief Society has made grants during the 
past year: 
An incumbent ; with 25s. only per week ; a wife and 
8 children ; age, 59 years. In holy orders, 34 years. 
Grant, £10. 
An invalid clergyman; recommended very strongly 
to the notice of the committee by the Lord Bishop of 
Londop ; married,: in addition to his own wife, has to 
provide for a brother’s widow with 9 orphan children. 
Income, £40; age, 49: in holy orders 11 years. 
Grant £10. 
A curate; also recommended by the Bishop of 
London ; income, £100; 6 children; 40 years of age. 
Grant £15. 
A curate; with £78 per annum ; recommended b 
‘the Bishop of Chichester ; age 63; 6 children; in holy 
orders 40 years. Grant £10. 
_An incumbent in Ireland, with very high testimo- 
nials; 8 children; income £60; age 63; in holy 

curate ; income, £98; 11 children; age, 61; i 
— 39 years. Grant, £10. ; 

curate ; income, £118; 11 children - . 
orders 34 years, Grant, £8. 
_ A clergymen ; formerly chaplain to. bishop. dead 
j income, “twelve shillings per week from tvition 


wife and daughter both: ill, the former from Cancer ; 


-boly orders 25 years; age 50; Grant, £10. 
A .poor incumbent; i 


; 
in 
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THE COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE | present, and farther founded -in the interior of Arabia, | In the first of these cases the average income of each 


member of the family is exactly “two and sixpence” 
per week—in the second it is ‘‘ one shilling and four. 
pence”’ per week. The average weekly income of 
members of the nine families is not quite ‘‘two shillin 
and elevenpence.” One clergyman is an invalid; 
wife and daughter of another are “ both ill—the former 
from cancer ;” two have been in holy orders 34 years - 
one 37 years, another, 39 years, and another 41 years, 
And they labour on! They have indeed no alternative, 
To give up would be instant, in place of gradual star. 
vation, or, worse to them, the union. And so they go 
about, trying, we daresay, to preach a happy Gospel, 
ministering to the sick, cheering the sorrowfy] 
strengthening the weak, encouraging the downeast— 
and returning home with their own hearts bleeding even 
almost to death. 


What ‘can ” become of this class when lengthened 
illness or incapacity for labour overtakes them? When 
a bishop becomes unfit for iabouwt he is pensioned by 
Act of Parliament, although he may have a quarter of a 
million in the funds, or even, as in one case, £700,000, 
But a curate? Letus see what a curate’s position ig 
such a case actually is. Amongst the ‘‘ cases of clerical 
distress” relieved by this society are three or four 
which “ point a moral” of the tender mercies of the 
church : 

A clergyman; unemployed; intellect deranged; no 
income ; entirely dependent on a grant of £19 from the 
Sons of Clergy. Grant, £5. 

A clergyman ; partly insane; no duty ; no income; 
dependent entirely on charity; age, 49; in orders 12 
years. Recommended by Bishop of London. Grant, 
£10. 

A clergyman; for 20 years a faithful and zealous 
curate ; he is now paralysed, and entirely dependent on 
charities ; in holy orders 25 years. Grant, £10. 

An invalid clergyman ; with a wife ill, bed-ridden; 
no cure; he has been for four years unable to take any 
duty ; income, £25 age, 48 ; in orders 22 years. Two 
grants, £12. | 

‘Unemployed, intellect deranged, no income,” 
“partly insane, Do duty, no income ;” “for twenty 
years a faithful and zealous curate, now paralysed, and 
entirely dependent on charities.” Evenso! And in 
the same year the Dean of York’s case, and Bishop Vil- 
lier’s case, £50,000 sunk in the working expenses of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, and £160,000 on deans 
and canons who “ have no duties.” If a * faithful and 
zealous curate " cannot command an income sufficient 
to procure the necessaries of life, it is hardly to be sup. 
posed that his family, at his death, will have any but 
the most scanty provision. How some of such families 
are left we can gather from this report : 

The widow of a clergyman;. aged 50; with one 
daughter. Total income,°£15 per annum. The grant 
made was £5, 

Now let us lift the veil alittle higher. The Poor 
Clergy Relief Society supplies left-off clothing as well 
as money to those who need such aid. Of the accepta- 
bleness of this kind of relief we have many illustrations, 
some of them deeply affecting, amongst these “‘startling 
facts.”’ A ‘*Country Curate” thus describes his con- 
dition : 
For years I have myself been in the habit of buying 
second-hand clothing, preferring it to the embarrass- 
ment of getting things on credit and not being able to 
pay for them punctually. For this purpose I have peri« 
odically gone ard made my purchases incognito to some 
distant town. This I have done even to hats and shoes !, 
Bat it isa degradation that I have painfully felt, and 
dreaded the thought of being accidentally discovered. 

A widow acknowledges the receipt of a promise of 
clothing— 

I am greatly obliged to you for your promise of 
clothing. I have been distressed in mind, not knowing 
how to obtain clothes for my children, so expensive is 
it to provide shoes for them, The boys have been 
very poorly clad for some time. If the clothes are 
ready made, I suppose it will be necessary for me to 
remake them—I have two boys under nine, and one little 
girl ten years of age, and one boy, very tall, twelve 
years old. Whatever assistance you can send me, I 
shall be most grateful for. | 

An incumbent inquires— 

May I ask if you have at your disposal a few pairs of 
boots or shoes? if so, they will be most valuable to me 
and my children. There will be no fear about their 
fitting, as they are so many in number. 

Another clergyman has wrung from him the following 
statement : 7 

The privation we have undergone, ani are still en- 
during, would surpass your belief. My only suit of 
clothes is threadbare, and I have no shoes to my feet. 
I feel deeply humiliated at being obliged to make such 
a confession. There is before us the prospect of staf- 
vation during the dreary months of winter. My heart 
is full to bursting. Pray exercise your sympathy. 

God be thanked, no such cases of distress occur 


y | amongst us Jews. However, our principal object in 


calling attention to this clerical destitution in the church 
is the perverseness of the Christian mind. Nearly 
£40,000 are annually raised from Christian pockets for 
the promulgation of Christianity among the Jews, the 
bulk of which is absorbed by salaries to a host of mis- 
sionaries for occasionally converting a worthless Jew: 
Bishops and a host of clergymen give their annual CoD- 
tributions, and trumpet forth this unholy work as one of 
special merit. Yet out of the 28 bishops, as many deans, 
136 canons, and 70 archdeacons, there was only 00¢ 
archdeacon who last year subscribed to the relief society: — 
Would these £40,000 annually equandered away for 
most inadequate results not be better employed in the | 
reseue from starvation of so many clergymen? How 


}.awfal that religious system which prompts man to feed 
igious system Prompts man | 


whilst starving your neighbour ! 
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SOLOMON IBN-GEBIROL. 
: (From Dr. Graetz’s sixth volume of history.) 
[Translated for the “ Israelite.”] 

An appearance purely ideal, a personage richly gifted, 
a pleasing poet, and at the same time a profound phi- 
losopher, was Solomon Ibn-Gebirol, or, as he is often 
called in the Arabic, Abu-Ayub Sulaiman Ibn-Yachia. 
He was born in the year 1021, and died in 1070. 
Christian scholastic changed his name into Avicebrol 
and Avicebron, as Munk proved in his ‘‘ Melanges,” 
page 263. 

Every fibre of his was poetry and thought. Any- 
thing bearing no relation to either poetry or philosophy 
appeared to him small and vain. ‘‘ Shunning all earthly 
things,” says Munk of this philosopher, “‘ did Ibn-Ge- 
birol devote his soul, elevated high above the stains 
of low wishes, entirely to spiritual interests. Younger 
than his learned cotemporaries, he still excelled them 
by the gracefulness of his words.” Although the hea 
venwara flight of his original spirit and the gushes of 
his warm tieart are perfectly disclosed to our looks, stil! 
a deep obscurity overshadows his biography, and one is 
bound to hypothesis at every step in the description of 
a character of whom every feature is interesting. His 
father, Jehudah, who resided at Cordova, (Spain) 
it appears, during the tumults of warfare, emigrated 
with Samuel [bn-Nagrela to Malaga. [In this place the 
poetical and philosophical genius of the century, the 
Plato of the Hebrews, was born and edacated, by whom 
many hearts were warmed ani many spirits enlightened. 

It appears that Ibn-Gebirol early lost his parents, 
who left him no wealth. He had not even a brother, 
into whose breast he might have poured his soft senti- 
ments. He complains of his orphan condition in words 
which inspire sympathy. He says: 

“ Pain-stricken, without father or mother, 
Young and deserted I stand here— 
No brother, no friend can I call mine.” 
This sentiment, tender, poetical, and fantastical as it 


is, was still more obscured in consequence of these cir- | 


cumstances.. ‘The hoy knew not the light happiness of 
boyhood, and the sunbeam of smile never illumined 
the features of his youth. Ibn-Gebirol presents the 
picture of a youth whom a melancholy disposition and 
research early turned into a hoary man. He depicts 
himself thus : : 
“T am the child with the heart of eighty ; 
My body walks on earth, in clouds my epitit moves.” 

Repulsed from the outer world, he shrank into him- 
seif, and contemplated his rich soul, full of song and 
ideas. Poetry and a faith philosophically enlightened 
were the two angels who extended their protecting 
pinions over him, and saved him from despair ; but 

they were incapable of pouring joy into his heart. His 
whole being remained serious, and his poesy retained a 
melancholy character. The first poetical productions of 
his certainly were prayers which are peculiarly adapted 
to free the soul from earthly bonds, and elevate it to 
the throne of God, among the chorus of praise-singing 
angels. Still at the threshold of boyhood, Ibn-Gebirol 
wrote on the forms of art which mark the native genius. 
A peem full of ‘gloom, from the sixteenth year of his 
age, has the pecaliar characteristic that the young poet, 
like an old man, expresses in it observations on himself 
and his fate. It reads thus: ee 
“See! I laugh, my heart does weep, 
. Because my life was marred. 
Friend, must I, but sixtcen, always mourn, | 
Who should rejoice in youth as lily does in dew ! 
My heart has judged me from childhood’s day, 
Therefore bent my soul must be, 
But why always grieve my soul? 
Be mute and hope, my heart, a balm for wounds exists. 
What good complaints of sorrow can bring ? 
What helps the never-resting tear ?” 

At an age when youths are still playful, Ibn-Gebirol 
was already an accomplished poet, and exhibited a mas- 
tery which excelled all his predecessors. One can see | 
in his poems that he had not to seek after word or 
rhyme, thought or image, but he had a profusion of 
every material; still he understood how to keep even 
measure, not to overstep the line of the beautiful to the 
bombastic. The ancient Hebrew became young in the 
fiery heart of this poetical child, and was the faithful 
vehicle of his thoughts and sentiments. How seriously 
and profoundly must he not in his earliest youth have 
engaged himself in the study of Hebrew, when he un- 
derstood so soon to handle it like a living language 
inhaled on the mother’s breast! He rendered it so 
pliable, smoothed, and refined it, and it clung to him 
as to the beloved one. He enlarged considerably the 
Hebrew meter, and improved it to a tinkling sound, 
The muse which had no picture in the Bible or the 
post-Biblical poetry, is described by oar young poet 
as the dove with golden pinions and sweet sounds. 
With much jastice Moses ben Ezra and others of his 
cotemporaries called him the master of poetry and elo- 
‘quence, by which he attracted the attention of the best 
of his age. 

In his solitude and grief the young poet found a 
friend and pro&ctor in a man who would not be known 
to us had not his name been enrolled in Ibn-Gebirol’s 
poems. This man was Jekutiel Ibn-Hassan, or Al- 
hassan, who occupied a high position in Saragossa und«r 
King Jachia Ibn-Mondhir, similar to that held by Sa- 
muel Ibn-Nagrela in Granada. He is described as the 
prince of princes, ‘‘ to whose word the great listened.” 
_“ The government of kings rested on his shoulders, the 

_ princes obeyed his decisions, and his orders assembled 
the counsellors.” Jekutlel Ibn-Hassan is also praised 
forhis princely munificence—“ who like a father pro- 
‘vides for all, whose lips have glad tidings for every 
person, whose heart is full of generosity, and the trea- 
sure of fidelity.” ‘‘ With his heart he ruled over 
hearts, prayed the poor, to accept his gilts, and would 
have forced them to accept them had they refused.” 
This high-standing man of Sarazossa protected our poet 


j 


sentiments with friendly words (about 1038). Ibn- 
Gebirol oft lauded the merits of his protector. His 
fantasy borrowed nature's charms, and the figurative 
language of the Bible to sound the praise of Jekutiel. 
He laid at his feet the whole world. ‘‘ Jekutiel’s serious 
word is like to a firebrand, his mild word is refreshing 
dew.” Who can justly accuse the poet of seventeen of 
hyperbolics? Under the protection of Jekutiel, Ibn- 
Gebirol’s heart opened itself to a more joyous view of 
the world. In Saragossa he could easily get out of 
himself and his ideal world to find some satisfaction im 
the outer world of realities. His muse, about this 
time, sang of his protector, his friend’s wisdom, and 
nature. His descriptions of nature are lively, plastic, 


-and vehement. 


But, as though fate could not see him happy, his 
protector was torn from him ere he scarcely enjoyed 
the blessings of friendly smiles. 
was torn from him and all noble-minded. Most likely 
Jekutiel fell with the king of Saragossa by a revolution 
in the palace itself. Abdalleh Ibn-Hakam, nephew to 
king Jachia Ibn-Mondhir, conspired against the latter, 
fell upon him in his own palace, beheaded him, and 
seized his treasures (1039). The favourites of the 
assassinated king were not spared by the conspirator ; 
they fell under the edge of the sword, and also Jekutiel 
Ibn-Hassan appears to have suffered the same fate. He 
was fettered, and then killed by treacherous hands. 
Great was the monrning in Northern Spain over the 
tragic end of Jekutiel. Poets vied to ornament his 
grave with the finest flowers of poetry. Boundless was 
Ibn-Gebirol’s grief, and his elegy on his deceased friend 
is truly touching, and a pattern of sublime poetry. The 
poem of more than two hundred harmonious verees is a 
monument for the deceased and the poet. Even the 
first verse expresses ingeniously the whole value of 
Jekutiel, and the poet needed no more to add in praise 
of the deceased : 

“ Jekutiel’s life has ended ; 
So are also the heavens perishable.” 

Ibn-Gebirol's pain for the deceased was the more 
cordial, as he lost a sincere friend. ‘The mainstay of 
the young poet was gone; wherefore he lamented : 

“ Let me weep, do not look at me, 
Ask me not why my lips do tremble. 
The shadow parted from my head— 
Jekutiel is no more, who gave strength to the weak.” 
(To be continued) 


THE JEWS OF FRANCE AND SPAIN IN 
“YHE SECOND HALF OF THE FOUR 
TEENTH CENTURY. : 
The Jews enjoyed a short respite from torture and 

persecution in France during the reign of John, the 

unfortunate monarch who was vanquished at Poictiers, 

in 1356, by the Black Prince. He was detained a 

captive for several years, and the kingdom was go 

verned in the interval by his son Charles, justly sur- 
named “ the good.”” That prince made a compact with 

the Jews, through Menasseh, their leading man —a 

banker, who had lent large sums of money to Charles 

at a critical moment—by which the Jews were per- 
mitted to return to France by paying a small sum on 
entering the country, and a reasonable yearly tax after- 
wards. They were to be protected from all further 
exactions, to be allowed to pursue any honest calling 
they might desire, to be exempted from baronial ju- 
risdiction, and to be under the control only of an officer 
called the guardian of the Jews, who was appointed by 
the king himself. They were allowed to charge interest 
at the rate of eighty per cent. per year, but were not 
permitted to receive in pledge the sacred utensils of the 
church or the tools of the labourer. 

Such unusual prosperity soon rendered the Jews 
opulent, and the general public hostile. They were 


attacked by a furious mob in Paris, which slew a large | 


number, pillaged the houses of others, and forced many 
of their children from them, that they might be baptised. 
During the subsequent reign of Charles the Sixth, in 
1394, the Jews were again commanded to leave the 
kingdom, on the ground that they had abused the pri- 
vileges which they had enjoyed ; nor were they allowed 
by lew to enter the kingdom, or reside in it until the 
outbreak of the Revolution, nearly four centuries after- 
ward. The kingdom of Provence did not then belong 
to France; and thither many of the exiled Jews re- 
paired. King Rene was favorable to the persecuted 
race and protected them. Many of them became emi- 
nent for wealth, and for. theological learning and medical 
skill. After this period the famons name of Peter Nos- 
trodamus appeared, who was appointed physician in 
chief to the king. When, in 1480, Provence became 
annexed to France, in consequence of the failure of the 
royal line, Louis XII. commanded the Jews to leave 
the country. They obeyed, and many of them took 
refuge at Avignon, where they were protected by the 
pontiff, who still resided there. Several rabbis of emi- 
nence arose at this — riod at Avignon, one of whom was 
Mordecai, otherwise named Philip d’Aquin. He after- 
wards became a convert to Christianity, and a professor 
of Hebrew at Paris. Another distinguished writer who 
lived at Avignon was Joseph Mein, who wrote a history 
of France, and ** Annals of the French Conquests in the 
East,” which were regarded as works of high repate. 
In the adjoining kingdom of Spain the fortunes of 
the Jews were various during the tairteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, While the Moors remained supreme 
they were prosperous, and protected; but at length 
that chivalrous race was expelled from the provinces of 
Castile and Arragon. Their Christian successors on the 
throne initiated their charitable and liberal policy 
towards the Israelites during several generations. Al- 
phonso X., King of Castile, whose superior intelligence 
won for him the epithet of * The Wise,” patronised and 
protected them. Their head-quarters were at Toledo, 


with love, supported him, and pacified his agitated. 


where they had celebrated schools, and were very opu- 


Suddenly Jekutiel | 


lent and influential, and where they had many learned 
and eminent men. Judah Morea was the royal physi- 
cian, who was also one of the ablest astronomers of his 
time, and prepared at the king’s command the famous 
astronomical tables called the “‘ Alpbonsine,” and also 
translated several valuable Atabic works into Spanish. 
It was at this period that the productions of the 
renowned Averoes and Avicenna were rendered from 
the original Arabic into Castilian, and thus made ace 
cessible to the readers of western Europe. 

During the reign of Alphonso XI. the prosperity of 
the Jews still continued. Don Jeseph, one of their 
number, was the royal treasurer; and although various 
conspiracies were formed against him by the jealous 
courtiers, in order to effect his disgraee, so superior was 
he to all his cotemporaries and rivals in financial ability, 
that the sovereign found himself unable to dispense with 
his services. The Cortez of Madrid, in 1309, protested 
against the retention and power of Joseph, but in vain; 
and as long as that monarch lived, the Jew retained his 
influence, and was able to protect his brethren from the 
power of bigotry and the hatred of his enemies. In 
Spain as in everywhere else, the Jews in that age were 
money-lenders ; and it is recorded that the law at that 
time allowed them to exact 33 per cent. interest on 
money lent—an amount which might be supposed to 
satisfy the most extravagant, while at the same time it 
would increase the jealousy and animosity of the 
Christian public, who were compelled to have recourse 
to them, 

The calamities of the Jew®in Castile began in 1350, 
when Henry of Trestamara aspired to the crown, and 
attacked the throne and authority of his brother Peter, 
the legitimate sovereign. Henry invaded the country, 
and was accompanied by a body of French troops, 
under the command of Bertrand de Gueselin; and the 
chief part of their exploits consisted in aseailing and 
persecuting the Jews. This was done in order to gain 
popularity with the Christian inhabitants of the country. 
In several places all those Jews were massacred who 
refased to submit to baptism. In some cities, especially 
in Burgos, the Jews assisted their patron and sovereign, 
Peter, and behaved with great gallantly in resisting the 
the assailants. At length, when Henry triumphed, and 
Peter was slain, his treasurer, Samuel Levi, was exe. 
cuted, and the Jews suffered a period of general perse- 
cution. But, after a time, the importance and value of 
these people as industrious and thrifty citizens, induced 
Henry’s immediate successors to treat them with lenity 
and justice. 

The greatest enemies of the Jews in Castile, as else. 
where throughout Spain, were the clergy of the domi- 
nant church. These bigots could not understand or 
conceive how the Jews could entertain feelings of indif- 
ference toward Christianity ; they supposed that they 
must necessarily be intensely hostile to it, and that 
therefore they deserved, in return, to be vexed and 
punished. , Accordingly, they embraced every oppor- 
tunity to persecute the Jews, who, so far as the existing 
annals of those times and of that country throw any 
light upon the subject, did nothing to jastify such 
animosity, and its consequent persecution. In Segovia, 
a priest preached so vivlertly against the Jews in the 
ca'hedral that he inflamed the whole community against 
them—and the spirit of persecution spread even to 
Sardinia and Majorca. Many Jews were slain, and 
others were compelled to renounce their religion, in 
order to preserve their lives. In Valladolid laws were 
passed by the Cortez, in 1412, forbidding them to go 
beyond the particular portion of the city which had been 
assigned to them; and they were not allowed to mix 
with the Christian community or to exercise the trades 


| of farmers of the public revenues, of physicians, and of 


many other useful and desirable occupations. 

In Arragon, the condition of the Jews during the 
thirteenth century was one of danger and misfortune, 
They were hampered with various laws, which prostrated 
their industry, and diminished their prosperity. At 
Barcelona, they were excladed from all participation in 
trade and commerce, and they were harrassed throughout 
the province of Arrdgon by the continued and obstinate ~ 
efforts of the clergy to compel their abandonment of 
their own religion and the adoption of Christianity, 
T» add to the accomplishment of this result, the king 
was prevailed upon to establish professorships of He. 
brew in the universities, in order that the priesthood 
might become beiter prepared to confront and confound 
the Jews in public and private disputations. Some of 
the most talented and zealous of the ecclesiastics de- 
voted themselves to this new branch of knowledge, and 
under the tuition of converted or -apostatised Jews, 
became proficient in the Hebrew language. Several | 
public debates ensued between the champions of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, which were famous in that day, . 
One of these occurred in 1263, in the piesence of James 
I. of Arragon, at Barcelona, The champion of the 
church was Pau! Christiania, an eminent priest; that of 
the Jews was Moses, a learned rabbi. ‘The court, clergy, 
and a vast assemblage of people attended the debate, 
during which both disputants displayed great abilities, 
and the result was, aa might have been expected, that 
not a single convert was made by either side. The 
only consequence was disastrous to the Jews, for the 
priests prevailed on the monarch to order tne Jews to 
bring all their books to Barcelona, that they might be 
examined as to whether they contained any passages 
hostile to Christ and to the true faith. The Jews com- 
plied to some extent, and sent many of their rabbinical 
and talmudieal writings to the appointed place for in= 
spection; but the result which they feared actually 
occurred. The priests destroyed or mutilated nearly 
every book which passed under their scrutiny ; and had. 
the prudent Jews not reserved some copies of all their 
best works, many of the most valuable treasures of 
Hebrew literature would now be either unknown to the | 


‘world or would exist only in an imperfect state. 
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HUNGARY.—DEPRESSION. 

A correspondent of the “A. Z. d. I.” depicts in 

oomy colours the depression prevailing amoag the 
Goren Jews ever since the presentation of the 
report to the Diet by the committee which was appointed 
to examine the claims of the nationalities. This com. 
mittee, as known, whilst recommending the immediate 
and complete emancipation of all nationalities, made an 
exception to the detriment of the Jews. The grief of 
the Jews is described as most poignant, feeling as they 
do the undeserved stigma thas affixed to them. Hun- 
gary, in point of education, ranks amongst the least 
advanced countries in Europe. There are popolations in 
that country whose ignorance is almost primitive. There 
are millions of boots who, in mental culture, are but a 
little raised above the cattle of their pasture, whilst the 
Jews, taking them asa whole, are among the best edu- 
cated. Yet the Slowak, whose favorite companion is the 
pig, with which he wallows in one and the same sty, 1s 
to be admitted to the enjoyment of al! liberties of a free 
people; and the mass of the Jews, everyone of whom 
at least can read and write one language—Hebrew, are 
to be debarred from the exercise of the rights most 
endeared to man, Nothing but the most bigoted in- 
tolerance can account for this recommendation of the 
committee. That this is really the case is shown clearly 
enough by the correspondent referred to. He gives 
numerous instances betraying a degree of fanaticism 
among the middle and higher classes in Hungary, such 
as we should hardly have expected in priest-ridden 
Spain. One of the HungMien newspapers assigns the 


following reason for the exclusion of the Jews from the 


general emancipation of the nationalities :—** The Jews 
are too rich, too versatile, too well informed, and too 
numerous in the land; they would become too danger- 
ous for it.” The tone of this argument reminds us of the 
famous address of Pharaoh to his people, when he com- 
manded the oppression of Israel. Another journal 
absolutely accuses the Jews. of establishing too many 
schools, and of allowing their children to surpass the 
Christians in the educational competition. One of the 
deputies of the county of Marmorash, by the instruction 
of his electors, actually proposed the expulsion from the 
country of all the Jews who had immigrated since 
1848; another wished to see the Jews banished from 
the mining districts. To understand this motion, it is 
necessary to add that an obsolete tyrannical law excluded 
the J+ ws from the neighbourhoods in which mining 
operations were carried on. ‘* Nothing .is more droll,” 
continues the eloquent correspondent, “ than to hear 
these gentlemen talk of the amalgamation between Jews 
and Christians. Are they really in earnest when they 
wish for this fusion, or rather for this absorption of 
Judaism by Christianity ? Is it really Christian humi- 
lity and charity which induce them to refuse us a place 
by their side on this earth, unless we consent to march 
with them on one and the same road to heaven through 
the portals of the alone-saving church? If such be 
their intention, well we have decided long ago. Cen- 
turies back, when we had only the choice between fire 
and water—between the burning pile ignited by the 


—we have already given our veto against these proofs 
of Christian love, so loudly and unequivocally conveyed. 
But if the committee of the Diet understands by amal- 
gamation an approach ia social Jife and intercourse, I 
say to these gentlemen, If you really mean it honestly, 
if it is not your intention just to facilitate the conclu- 
sion of some matrimonial alliance with some rich Jewish 
heiress, for the repair of some decayed Christian fortune, 
then do not shrink back in public as though stung by a 
scorpion when a Jew enters your circle. No Jew will 
shrink from partaking with you of any meal lawful for 
him ; but you say with the ancient Egyptians, “ It is 
an abowination to eat bread with the Hebrews.” It is 
not very long ago when a nobleman, now sitting in the 


Diet, left the dining-room, in a watering. place, because 


a Jew. who in Russia would have been numbered with 
the merchants of the first guild, entered it. It is not 
very long ago since the bearer of a noble name, in the 
same watering-place, drew a pistol from his pocket, and 
shattered with a bullet the cup out of which the Jew 
had just breakfested. You shut against the Jews your 
clubs, your reading-rooms ; you erect special baths for 
Chr‘stians, and then you talk of social amalgamation 
with them. Surely it is not exactly a mark of a desire 
for social amalgamation, when in several counties the 
magistrates agreed not to allow the word herr to be used 
in any passport or any other official document given to 
a Jew, and to erase every title given to a Jew in the 
very letters sent to him by post. .Is it a mark of 
mutual brotherly respect when the spiritual chief, the 
chief rabbi of a whole county, is not deemed worthy of 
being addressed with the word herv, whilst the titles of 
the clergy of other confessions fill whole pages i These 
ex tacts will suffice to characterise the spirit of intoler- 
ance prevailing in Hungary. 

Now for a soggestion to our countrymen. It 1s re- 
ported that many members of the late Hungarian Diet 
a e about visiting England, with the view of diffusing a 
better knowledge of Hungarian affairs in England. Let 
the Liberals, while listening to the information which 
the Magyars may impart to them on Hangary, also in 
their torn convey to them some knowledge of the English 
-institutions. Let these Hungarians be told that a perse- 
euting fanatic people cannot excite the sympathy of 
liberal England ; and if they wish to obtain the moral 
support of the civilised world, they must render mateaial 

justice to those oppressed by them. England, that has 
done justice to the Jews, cannot approve of the conduct 
of a nation persevering in the course of medimval injus- 
tice to this race. 


Grief knits two hearts in clo8er bonds than happiness | 
sufferings are far stronger links 


ever can; and common 
‘han common joys, 


Synagogue, on the Second Day of Pentecost 


“ 


Martyrs at Damascus, by Dr. L. Loewe .. 


NOW 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


is with extreme re- 
gret, for the sake of the Hungarians themselves, just now 
needing the moral support of the civilised world in their 
contest with Austria, that we copy the following from the 
| “A. Z. d. The Hungarian Law Corporation 
(Tafel) has in its last sitting resolved to admit no Jew to 
the prescribed examination ; and farther, to interdict all 
legal practice to the Jewish lawyers admitted under the 
former regime.—lIn the presence of such facts, all Deak’s 
exertions will be insufficient to impress civilised Europe 
with the conviction that the existing political struggle, in 
which Hungary,has engaged, is really in the interest of true 
liberty, justice, and humanity.” 

Hottoway'’s Tue Bovr's Burwarx. Ninc- 


state of the stomach. Holloway’s Pills correct the first 
symz‘toms of indigestion by acting healthily on the gastric 
juice, and wholesomely exciting the liver.. They dispel flatu- 
lency in incipient indigestion, and overcome the heat, disten- 
tion, and pain, attending more advanced or neglected cases. 
These Pills invigorate and soon restore the dyspeptic from the 
great and sudden depression of strength always accompanying 
stomachic disorders or biliary derangement. They beget 
cheerfulness, vigour, and happiness. In rectifying disorders of 
the digestive apparatus, these Pills prove themselves the 
promptest preventives of disease. They raise a bulwark 
against approaching maladies, and preserve freshness, health, 
and life. 


PARTMENTS TO BE LET, in the house of a Married’ 
Gentleman of the Jewish faith (orthodox), Terms, very 
moderate. References exchanged. Address, T. V., Jewish Chronicle 
office, Bevis Marks. 


Just Published. 

Naar DE RAMSGATE POLKA ELEGANTE, for 

kJ) Piano; by Hennt Hartos, Price 2s. 6d. To be had of 

the Composer, 5, Palsgrave place, Temple Bar, W.C. 

DEFENCE OF ANCIENT RABBINICAL INTER. 
PRETATION of the Prohibitory Law of Deuteronomy 

xxiii. 3, being an answer by W. N..Natuax, Kingston, Jamaica, to 

a Polemic Essay on that subject, by the Rev. y. M. De Sota, 


Montego Bay. London: Jewish Chronicle 
office. 


Price, Two Shillings. 


WORKS BY DR. L. LOEWE, M.R.A\S, &c. 
A DICTIONARY of the Circassian Language, 

in two parts. English-Circassian-Tutkish, and 
Ciresssian-English-Turkish, containing all the most 
necessary words for the Traveller, the Soldier, and the 
Sailor; with the exact pronunciation of each word in 
The Origin of the Egyptian Language proved by the 
Analysis of that and the Hebrew as be os 
Observations on a Unique Cufic Gold Coin, issued 
y Al-Aamir Beakheam Allah, Alu Ali Manzur ben 
The York Medal, or the supposed Jewish Medal, 
found in York on the removal of Layer ‘lhorpe Old 
Bridge and Postern .. ‘'s 
WYUN’ FDS A Diccourse delivered in the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews’ Synagogue, on the Second day of 
WW DWVIP A Discourse delivered in the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews’ Synagogue,'on the day of the 
Funeral of H.R.H, the Duke of Sussex .. 


—PyNIw Sy ASSN A Discourse delivered in the Grea 


Sermon preached in the Great 
ynagogue at Wilna (Russia) 


D°D1 DSN A Series of Conversations at Jerusalem, 


between a Patriarch of the Greek Church and a Chief 
Rabbi of the Jews, concerning the malicious charge 
avainst the Jews of using Christian blood, by I, B. Le- 


‘msohn. Translated as a Tribute to the Memory of the 


A Supplement to the Book Ku-ari, which 


demonstrates by natural inferences the truth of the Oral 


aw, &e., by the Rev. David Nieto, Chief Rabbi of the 


Spanish and Portuguese Congregation of London, in the 
year 5474. Translated from *he Hebrew by Dr. L. Loewe 


0 5 
To be bad of the Author, 46 and 48, BucKINGHAM-PLACE, 
BRIGHTON. 
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READ Y.—PRICE 30s. THE COMPLETE SET 
VALLENTINE'S POCKET EDITION OF THE WM) 
FESTIVAL PRAYERS, 


WITH A NEW TRANSLATION BY THE LATE REY. 


D. A. DE SOLA. 

Note.—This is the only Machzer which has a New Transla- 
tion, also the Prayers follow in order, and the necessity of turning 
from place to place is avoided throughout the work. ‘This Edition 
is acknowledged to.be the most correct, smallest and most regular 
ever published. Persons wishing to purchase a WM are requested 
to compare this work with any other. ‘i 
Just published—Sebag’s “Vrimer and Reading Book,” and 
Ascher’s “ Book of Life and Answer of the Tongue.” 
VALLENTINE, Bookseller, Publisher, Frinter, and 
Bookbinder, 34, Alfred-street, Bedford-square, W.C., and 7, 
Duke-street, Aldgate, informs the Principals of Schools and the 
Publicthat he has on sale alarge stock of English Almanacks 


School Books, &c., selected from 
markets on the Continent, all of which 
have been bound in London, in strong and useful binding. Also 
on hand very superior Woollen a.d Silk Talysim, Arbang Kanfus, 
Mezuzahs, Tephillin, Sitzitz, &c., which he is enabled to sell at 
very low prices. 

“Now ade Vallentine’s (Po*ket Edition) Pentateuch and 

Sabbath Morning Service,” with NVV3", being the only one pub- 

lished with English translation. 

P. Vallentine has constantly on hand all kinds of Books, in ela- 

borate and useful bindings, suitable for Wedding and Birthday 
resents. Books purchased in any quantity. 

? P.S.—Agent “4y the Works published by the Rey. A. De Sola, 

Montreal, and M. Crehange, Paris. 

On hand; Mantles for ODD, and MDD. 

Agent for Australia.—G. Green, 96, Queen-street, Melbourne, 
nt for Canada—Rey. A. De Sola, Montreal. 
ookbinding and Printing executed on the premises. Trade 

and export orders immediately executed on very low terms. 


SAMUEL SOLOMON, 
HEBREW ayy GENERAL BOOKSELLER axp PUBLISHER, 
37, Duke Srreet, ALDGATE (near the Synagogue). . 
EGS to direct the particular attention of his friends and 
the public generally to the following Works:— 


New PORTABLE EDITION of the FESTIVAL PRAYERS 

in Hebrew and English, and less in size than anv others published 
eS THE UNLY COMPLETE EDITION. 

The prayers following in regular succession, so that constant 
reference is avoided, 

Also the new Edition of the Sabbath and Daily Prayer Book, in 
two volumes, uniform with the above Work, containing the addi- 
tional prayers for and &e. 

Prayer Books, Bibles, Sermons, and every sert of book for devo- 
tional purposes, constantly on sale. 

The following are COPYRIGHT WORKS :—Henry’s “Class 
Book ;” Newman’s “ Grammar ;” “ Devotions for the Daughters of 


Israel ;” ** Law of Sinai. 


Familieg. 


tenths of the maladies afflicting adults depend upon a disordered | _ 


fied from moth, and re-made equal to new. 


Jewish Chronicle Office, 7, Bevis Marks. § 
HE FOURTH and CONCLU 
an CLUDING VOL 
“JEWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE 
Rev. the Chiet Rabbi 
ce, Hebrew and English, each volume 15s.. Encli 
Sent by post, Hebrew and English, 15s, 10d., and English slows: 
Now Ready, Bound in Roan, price 5s. be 
THE HAPHTAROTH, translated by Dr. A. BENISCH, 
Hebrew and English, in opposite pages. | 
At the same office, and by the same author, may be had 
HEBREW PRIMER and Progressive Reading Book, with 
interlineary translation. Price 2s. 6d.; school edition, 1s, 
THE PRINCIPAL CHARGES of Dr. M‘CAULS “oLp 
PATHS” AGAINST JUDAISM, as stated by Mr. Newde te i 
the House of Commons, Considered and Answered. By Dr A. 
ISTION AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUDAIsy 
and CHRISTIANITY, and Israel’s Mission, : 
TRAVELS of RABBI PETACHIA, of Ratisbon, 
Century, through Poland, Kussia, Little Tartary, 
several other Eastern Countries. Hebrew and 
TWO LECTURES ON THE LIFE 
OF MAIMONIDES. By Dn. Beniscu. 


in the T 
the Crimea, and 
AND’ hs. 
TI) 
Price 2s. 6d. 


IMRAY LEB (355 sayy. Words of the Heart). Containj 
Prayers and Meditations, translated and adapted from the French 


by Hester Rothsehlld. Second Edition, revised and enlarged 
Price 5s, : 


USIC.—Monsieur HENRI HARTOG begs to announce 
_ that he continues giving LESSONS on the VIOLIN and 
PIANOFORTE, and in SINGING. Schools attended. References 
to Pupils. All communications respecting Engag-ments and Py. 


ils to be addressed to Mr, Hartog’s residence, 5, Pal ‘ 
emple Bar, W.C 3 J, Faigrave-place 


EDDING and MATTRESSES thoroughly Porterep from 
MOTH and other noxious vermin by chemical process, cleaned 

and re-made equal to new, by CHARLES BOA RD, 65, Worsnrp 
Street, Finssuny. References, for superiority and perfection of 
werkmanship, and extremely low charges, can be given to innu- 
merabie Jewish families of the highest respectability, N.B. Every 
description of Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, &c., thoronghis purie 


_ 


SILVER, COOK and CONFECTIONER, No. 39, 
» dlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds of French, Italia 
German Pastry and Confectionery, ing Dinners, Breakfasts 
Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties supplied in the first-class 
Foreign or English style, Ices, Jellies, or Blane-manges. On 
ali public occasions, weddings and _ private parties, the greatest 
satisfaction has been expressed at the manner in which Mr.'S. has 
served the entertainments, 


N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane. 


1000 (Designs for) DIAMOND BRACELETS, Brooches, 

Necklets, Rings, Studs, Pins, and all kinds of costly 
Jewellery, at SILVERSTON and VAN PRAAGH'S, Manufactur- 
ing Jewellers and Goldsmiths, 166, Eustox Roap, N.W. 


Mid- 


n, and 


Resetting Diamond Rings. £ ad. «4. d. 
Half Hoops, 18 carats, from 1 0 0 to 1 5 0 
Single Stone, do. 16-0 ...1:10'.0 


Large assortment of Ladies’ Rings, &c., kept in stock. 
N.B.—Ladies and Gentlemen waited on at any time. 
communications promptly attended to, 


All 


degrees Lb. DAVIS (late Lazarus, Davis, and Co.,) has 

arranged with several Wharfingers for the delivery of his 
Coals from their Wharfs at Limehouse, Wapping, Dockhead 
Kingsland, and Paddington, as also with the Great Northern, Great 
Western, and Eastern Counties Railways. Present cash price for 
thoroughly screened Best Seaborne Wallsend Coals, Hettons, 
Haswell, Stewart's Lambton, and Tees. 25s, per ton, Best Ruabon, 
23s.; Seconds, 193. Best Silkstone, 21s.; Cooper's, 2ls.; Smith, 
Carr, and Smith’s, 2\'s.; Charlesworth's, 20s.; G. Chambers’ se- 
lected Mortomley, 23s.; Two Pitts, 2Is.; Robin Hood, 20s.; 
Rothwell Haigh, 20s.; Haigh Moor, 19s.; Stanley 18s.; Best 
Barnsley, 18s.; Flockton, 19%s.; Best Ciay Cross, 2ls.; Seconds, 
19s. All other descriptions of Coals at the daily published prices. 
Chief Office—l4, SAInr Many Axe, E.C, 


— 


CITY OF LONDON 
CRYSTAL AND BRONZED CHANDELIER, 
AND LAMP WORKS.: 
J. .DEFRIES AND SONS, 

AVING just completed extensive alterations in their 

magnificent Show Rooms, beg to invite Merchants and the 
‘Trade to inspect the largest assortment in the world of the fol- 
lowing Goods, which they have always on hand :— 
CRYSTAL BRONZED AND ORMOLU CHANDELIERS, in 

; all the Newest Designs, 


MANTEL-PIECE LUSTRES, English and Foreign, for Gas 
and Candles, | 


GAS FITTINGS of every description. 


RICHLY-CUT TABLE GLASS, in sets complete, of the most 
beautiful patterns. 


MOULDED GLASS in great variety 


Foreign and English DESSERT, DINNER, and TEA SER- 
VICES, in Earihenware and China. — 
TOILET SETS, in great variety, and every description of Earth- 
enware, for home and Colonial Markets. 


A Varied and Extensive Assortment of 


PARAFFIN 


To burn all kinds of Mineral Oils, free from smell and smoke. 


fLAMP COTTONS manufactured to order. 


Pattern Books of Paraffin. Lamps forwarded on receipt of 
thirteen stamps. 

A liberal Discount to Merchants. 

Estimates and Designs of Chandeliers free of charge. 
Wor«s—Londoa and Birmingham. 

Principal Depdt and Show-rooms,—147, Hounpspitcu, LoNDON- 


DR. BUCHAN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINES. . 
SUGAR-COATED PILLS, for Purifying the 
Blood, Regulating the Bowels, and removing Vitiated Humor’, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints, Rheumatism, Gout, Scorbutic Af 
fections, Costiveness, &c. These Pills work their y to the very 
roots of each disease, cleansing in their passage, and removing 
every unhealthy accumulation, till the blood is purified, the whole 
system renovated, and all the functions act according to — 
whilst the duties of life become a pleasure, where before they h 
been sad and weary burdens. Do not hesitate—do not delay! & 
clean stomach must make a clean bedy. ‘A clean body will contala 
pure blood, when the stomach, body, and blood are pure, from 
regulating and cleansing the bowels, health is certain. Begin 
the beginning, waste no time; sirike at the root of your ailment 
Again I say. look to your stomach. One trial of these Pills will 


force conviction, 
Sold in bottles, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 

“ Buchan’s Guide to Health and Long Life,” by post for one 
stamp, Sold by Buchan and Co., 22, Newman street, Oxford-street, 
London, W., and to be had of all chemists in town and country, 
forwarded on receipt of stamps. 


Wholesale Agents :—Barclay, 75, Farringdon-street. 


London: Printed and Published by the Proprietor, ABRAHAM 
Benison, Ph. Dr., at his Office, 7, Bevis. Marks, St. Mary Axe 
in the Parish of. Ailhallows, in the City of London. (EB. 
London: Friday, September 20, 1861. Rev. S. M. Isaacs, 


Bibles published exclusively for the use of Jewish Schools and : 


Houlston-street, New York, Agent for the United States of 
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